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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 3. 1858. 
Hotes. 
DE WARENNE, FIRST EARL OF SURREY, 
DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM THRE 


WILLIAM 
AND GUNDRADA, 
CONQUEROR. 


An error which occurs in Lappenberg’s His- 
tory of England under the Norman Kings, trans- 
lated by Thorpe, appears to be of ,suflicient 
magnitude to deserve a Note. At p. 291. of 
Lappenberg’s work we are informed that Henry I. 
“deprived his own brother-in-law, William de 
Warenne, of the earldom of Surrey,” for his ad- 
herence to Robert Duke of Normandy ; and again, 


ously induced to visit England : — 


“ Assurances of royal favour were readily given him by 
his brother, and he received not only a safe conduct for 
his return home, but also the restoration of the Earldom 
of Surrey to their common brother-in-law.” 


Now the William de Warenne who married | we ‘ 3 
| ence to the original, the words jfilie mee, with 


Gundrada, one of the daughters of the Conqueror, 
and who was thus the common brother-in-law of 
Robert and Henry, died eleven years before the 
latter ascended the throne of England: and what- 
ever were his other faults, and they were not a 
few, we nowhere read that he joined the ranks of 
rebellion against his lawful prince; and certainly 
not against Henry I. 

It was William de Warenne, second Earl of 
Surrey, son of the first earl, who was deprived of 
his earldom for his tepeated acts of rebellion 
against King Henry I., and again restored by 
that monarch. This earl is said by Wace, in the 
Roman de Rou, to have bestowed on the king the 
nickname of “ Pied de Cerf,” from his passion 
for hunting, which had previously so largely mani- 
fested itself in his father and brother : — 

“ Li quens Willame le gabout, 
Pié de cers par gab l’apelout.” 

Earl William the Second appears never to have 
been well disposed towards King Henry, and for 
this, and perhaps other witticisms (for as Wace says 
he was a joker), he was much disliked by the king. 

The mother of this earl was Gundrada, of whose 
parentage doubts have been entertained from the 
earliest periods. 
the early part of the twelfth century, asserts that 


she was the sister of Gherbod the Fleming; but | : 
| daughter named Matilda, than that he had one 


| named Gundrada; but Mr. Blaauw (Archeologia, 


this statement is corrected by Sir Henry Ellis in 
his General Introduction to Domesday Book (vol. 
1. p. 506.). 

In a MS. in the British Museum, quoted in the 
Record of the House of Gournay, she is called a 
base daughter of the Conqueror : — 

_ “ William E. of Warren came into England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; and by William Rufus was created 


EK. of Surrey; he married Gundreda, a base daughter of 
William the Conqueror.” - 


in the next page, when Robert had been insidi- | fol. 1. 








Ordericus Vitalis, who wrote in | 


Gundrada is not mentioned by that name by 
any of the Chroniclers, with the exception of 
Ordericus Vitalis, but she is expressly called 
the daughter of Queen Matilda in William de 
Warenne’s second charter of foundation, granted 
to Lewes priory, in the reign of William II. In 
this Charter are these words : — 

“ Donavi pro salute anime mew et anime Gundrede 
uxoris mex et anima domini mei Wilielmi regis, qui me 
in Anglicam terram adduxit, &c.... .. et pro salute 
domine mex Matildis regine, matris uxoris mee,” &c. 

Gundrada is also acknowledged by the Con- 
queror himself as his daughter, in a charter 
produced by Sir Henry Ellis, the original of 
which is preserved in the Cott. MS. Vesp. F. iii. 
In this charter King William gives to the 
monks of St. Pancras (at Lewes) the manor of 
Walton in Norfolk, “ pro anima domini et ante- 
cessoris mei regis Edwardi .... et pro anima 
Gulielmi de Warenna, et uxoris sue Gundreda, 


filie mee, et heredibus suis.” 


It must, however, be admitted that upon refer- 


many others, appear defaced; but a transcript of 
the charter, given in the Monasticon, contains 
them, and there can be no doubt they were 
originally there. 

And again, in the Ledger-Book of Lewes are 
these words : — 

“ Iste” (William de Warenne) “ primo non vocabatur 
nisi solummodo Willielmus de Warren, postea vero pro- 
cessu temporis, a Willielmo Rege et Conquestore Anglia, 
cujus filiam desponsavit, plurimum honoratus est,” &c. 
(Watson's House of Warren, vol. i. p. 36.) 
strange that no 
even William of 


After all this it must appear 
one of the early chroniclers, not 
Malmesbury, who wrote in the former part of 
the twelfth century, and who enumerates the 
daughters of King William, makes mention of 
Gundrada. But if we do not find the name of 
this daughter of the Conqueror in any historian, 
she occurs, though finder a different appellation, 
in a record whose veracity is indisputable. 

In the first volume of the Domesday Book, fol. 
49. is this entry : — 

“ Hantescire. In Basingestoc Hd. Goisfridus filie regis 
camerarius tenet de Rege, Heche .... Goisfridus vero 
tenet eam de rege, pro servitio quod fecit Mathildi ejus 


filia.” 


Now here we observe that there is no more 
trace in the chroniclers of William’s having a 


vol. xxxii. p. 119.) suggests, that the Gundrada 


| of the charters and the Matilda of Domesday- 


Book may be the Dano-Norman and Flemish 
names of the same individual ; “ an identity,” says 
Thorpe in a note in Lappenberg’s England under 
the Norman Kings (p. 215. n. 1.), 

“ of which I hardly entertain a doubt, the components of 
either name being synonymous with those of the other, 
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though in inverse order, viz. Goth. gunbs, O.H.G. kund ; O. 
Nor. gunnr, bellum; O. Nor. rad, vires, might; and Goth. 
mahts, O. H. G. maht, might ; Goth. hilds, A. 8. hild, bellum. 
In corroboration of this supposition, I will remind the 
reader that the Norman Emma assumed the name of 
A\fgifa, on her marriage with Athelred; and Eadgyth 
that of Matilda, on her marriage with Henry I. Gundrada 
he Nor. mase. Gunnradr) is in fact a translation of 
atilda.” 


And thus it is proved, almost to a certainty, 
that the lady Gundrada, the wife of William de 
Warenne, first Earl of Surrey, and mother of 


William second Earl, was no other than the Ma- | 


tilda of Domesday Book, the legitimate daughter 
of William the Conqueror. 


It may here be observed that of modern pedi- | 
grees within my reach, the only one that inserts | 


the name of Gundrada as a daughter of William 
the Conqueror, is No. 604. of the Rev. William 
Betham’s Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns 
of the World. 1795. 

The paper of Mr. Blaauw above referred to, 
and another by the same writer in volume xxxi. 
of the Archeologia, p. 439. contain much in- 
teresting matter relating to Gundrada or Matilda ; 
and the paper of the late Mr. Stapleton, on the 
same subject, in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, vol. iii., may be consulted with great 
advantage. Georce Munrorp. 

East Winch. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Passage in “ Romeo and Juliet.”— The word in 
that passage of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, — 


“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runnawayes eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen,” — 


has been so much contested, on account of its ac- 


knowledged obscurity, that a new suggestion on | 


the subject will probably be not unacceptuble ; 
especially as one of the Shakspearian debaters 
went so far as to say that anybody who could 


furnish the true reading would secure immortal | 


honour. 

“ Runnawayes” which is the word in the old 
editions, has, by all the commentators, been pro- 
nounced to be a misprint; although, by a forced 
and far-fetched interpretation, “ run-awayes 3 
(which is the mode in which the word is printed 
in one of the early editions) might be supposed 
to refer to the “ fiery-footed steeds ”— the horses 


of the sun — alluded to in the first line of Juliet’s | 


speech. Theobald and Warburton read “ Run- 
away's eyes ;" affirming that “ Run-away ” meant 
the sun. Douce held “ Run-away” to mean Ju- 
liet; while Mr. Halpin endeavoured to prove that 
“Run-away” meant Cupid. Mr. Grant White 
contends for “ Rumour’s eyes;” Mr. Singer, for 
‘* Rumourer’s eyes.” Mason suggests “ Renomy's 


eyes ;" Jackson and Charles Koight, “That un- 


awares eyes.” Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector gives 
“ enemies’ eyes;" Mr. Mitford, “ Luna's eyes ;” 
Mr. Sydney Walker, “ Cynthia's eyes.” Mr. Dyce 
proposed “That soon day's eyes,” “That roving 
eyes,” and “That rude day's eyes ;” finally abid- 
ing by this third reading. 

The reading which has struck me is — 

“That sunny day’s eyes may wink.” 

This would give the same rhythm as the old 
editions ;«it is nearest, both in sound and appear- 
ance, to “ runnawayes ;” sound, if the transcriber 
from stage delivery made a mistake of ear; ap- 
pearance, if the printer made an error of sight :— 

“ Runnawayes,” 
“Sunny day’s.” 
The epithet “sunny,” as applied to day, forms 
an antithesis with the epithet “cloudy,” as ap- 
| plied to night, two lines previously, in Juliet’s 
speech. “ Sunny” also involves the effect of 
glare, which suggests the verb to “wink.” And 
moreover, the impersonation of day, with its light 
and its sunshine, accords with the tenour of the 
speech throughout, which deprecates all three, 
while invoking night and its opposite attributes. 
“Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black ;” 
and afterwards, where both the one and the other 
are combined in juxtaposition : — 





“Come night, — come Romeo, — come thou day in 


night ; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of nigbt 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night, — come, loving, black-browed night, 
| Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 


” 


And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


To conclude, I cannot help thinking that “sunny 
day's,” as taken in context with the whole speech, 
is most in the manner of Shakspeare; who. (espe- 
cially in his early plays, one of which Romeo and 
Juliet is believed to be) has shown fondness for the 
poetical conceit, with antithetical style, maintained 
through entire passages. 

Mary Cowpen Ciarke. 

Nice, March 9, 1858. 


Passage in “ Troilus and Cressida” (2™ S, v. 
201.) — 
“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
| Wherein he puts alms for oblivion — 
A great siz’d monster of ingratitudes.” 

Act IIL. Se. 3. 
I am inclined to retain this text, and refer “the 
| great siz'd monster” to oblivion. J. W. M. 

Kensington. 

[ This is the first of several communications which have 


reached us, advocating the original reading. It has also 
the great merit of being the shortest. ] 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—NO, VIII. 


Cost. — 
“ That nedes cost he most himselven hide.” 
Cant. Tales, 1479. 
W. Thomas, in his Glossary to Urry, for “nedes 
cost ” suggests “ nedes cast ;"” he must needs cast, 


or contrive, to hide himself. As the MSS., how- | 


ever, read cost, let us see whether we cannot find 
a meaning as the text stands. 

“ Nedes cost,” or “ nedis cost” (the reading of 
the “ First Edition” and of Urry), looks very 
like the Italian “ né discosto” (nee procul). 

Now “né discosto” would in old French be 
“ne discoste.” “ Discoste” is a word no longer 
used in French ; but it formerly signified, like the 


Italian discosto, “ distant, farre, farre off” (Cot- | 


grave). Ne also, for nor, has well nigh passed 
out of the French language, being superseded by 


| kindred expression “ n@ discosto” or “ ne dis- 
coste.” This successive “ emendators ” have gone 
on “ correcting,” till they have transmuted it into 
“ nedes cast!” 

| Dryden appears to have caught the very idea 

that was in Chaucer’s mind : — 

“ Short was the night, and careful Palamon 

Sought the next covert ere the rising sun. 

A thick-spread forest near the city lay, 

To this, with lengthen’d strides, he took his way, 
For far he could not flee, and feared the day.” 

In the other instance where “ nedis cost” oc- 
curs, the idea of né discosto passes from space to 
time : — 

“ Or, nedis coste, this thing mote have an end.” 
Legende of good women, 2686. 

“ Nedis coste,” i.e., ne discoste or né discosto, 

not long first, ere long. Tuomas Boys. 


ni; it is used, however, in the sense of nor, by | 


Moliére — “ ne plus ne moins.” 
By “ nedes cost,” then, or “ nedis cost,” I would 
understand “ ne discoste ” : — 
“ The night was short, and faste by the day, 
That, ne discoste, he most himselven hide.” 


That is, The night was short, and the day was 


close at hand, (“ faste by,”) so that Palamon most | 
hide himself, nec procul, nor far off, né discosto. | 


Having broken prison, he was under the necessity 


of taking to the nearest cover, or soon the daylight | 


would have betrayed his whereabouts. 

Ne, for nor, is often used by Chaucer ; — “ Ne 
nere Athenes,” Cant. Tales, 970. “Ne nere,” nor 
near. So ne discoste (or né discosto), nor far off. 

This view of “ nedis cost” will be found on 


examination to fall in readily enough with the | 


sense of the entire passage. 


Palamon escapes by 
night from durance : — 


“ And thus he fleeth as faste as ever he may. 

The night was short, and faste by the day, 

That, ne discoste, he most himselven hide ; 

And to a grove faste ther beside, 

With dredful foot, there stalketh Palamon.” 
1477—81 

In other words, The day being about to break 
he must conceal himself, and in the nearest retreat 
too (né discosto, nec procul). He therefore walks 
off to a grove faste ther beside, or hard by. 

It is well known that in the “ Knightes Tale,” 
which contains the passage under consideration, 
Chaucer reproduces, with variations, the “ The- 
seide” of Boccaccio. 


well as in Chaucer’s : — 


“ Ea sua posta longamente e poco, 
E non era lontan dala citate.” 
Theseide, B. iv. ed. 1475. 


Chaucer, when describing the same scene, the 


Now the proximity of the | 
grove is a feature in Boccaccio’s narrative, as | 


MACARONIC POETRY. 


M. Delepierre, in his notice of Macaronic 
| Poetry (Macaronéana, ou Melanges de Littérature 
| Macaronique des différents Peuples de Europe, 
8vo., Gancia, 1852) has given, at p. 221., some 
account of the Spanish Macaronic writers, stating 
| “Le Journal ‘El Corresponsal del Censor,’ a publié en 
| 1794, un Po’me macaronique enrichi de notes dans le 
méme genre, sous le titre : ‘ Metrificatio invectivalis, contra 
studia modernorum, cum notis critico-scholasticis ;’ and 
| adds, ‘ L’Auteur s’est caché sous le nom de Dr. Matthias 

de Retiro, et l’Editeur signe; El licenciado Duron de 
Testa.’ ” 

As M. Delepierre does not appear to have seen 

these lines, or to be acquainted with the author, 

| I will give a few notes, hoping they may be of use 
to him and to such of your readers as may be in- 
terested in such matters. 

The author was D. Tomas de Yriarte; the lines 
were printed in his Works, vol. ii. pp. 154—170., 
Madrid, 1787. 

| The title is too’ long to give at full; it com- 
| mences 
“ Metrificatio Invectivalis contra Studio Modernorum ab 
egregiissimo D. D. D. Mathia de Retiro crispa Latinitate 
et Hexametrata Cadentia composita,” &c. &c. 

I€ was preceded by the following notice : 

“Versos Macarrénicos que, acompanados de la sigui- 
ente Carta, se enviaron al Corresponsal del Censor, y que 
éste imprimié en su Carta V., publicada en 6 de Julio, 
1786.” 

The letter which follows notices the learned 
complaint of the fallen state of Latinity in Spain, 

| and adduces the verses in disproof of the accu- 
sation. He cites them also as offering at the same 


| time an useful lesson to those who, quitting the 
It is doubtless the “ non lontan” of these lines | ; 
(not far off, nec procul), which suggested to | A ‘ 
| exact sciences, and other futile pursuits recom- 


studies “ que dan honra damente de Comer!” oc- 
cupy themselves with the barren study of the 
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mended by the moderns, The letter is signed | genuine. He intended perhaps to have prefixed 
“El Lic. Duron de Testa,” who, with D. Mathia | an engraving of it to his projected work. 


de Retiro, make up, doubtless, the two single 
gentlemen who, when rolled into one, are repre- 
sented by D. Tomas de Yriarte. 

The poem consists of 159 lines of no great 
merit, and cannot bear comparison in style or 
matter with any of the best, or much of the com- 
monest, which in this style of poetry has been 
written. 

The extracts given by M. Delepierre require to 
be carefully collated with the original, and re- 
printed in any future edition. I add a few lines 
not printed by M. Delepierre, as examples of the 
rest. 

The following rather indicates the pursuits of 
certain readers of the British Museum, if the 
complaints we occasionally hear of be justified : 

“ Ad quales partes, in fine, rediicitur omnis 
Humanistérum Sapientia tam celebrata ? 
Rhetorica, et Critica, et Grammatica, Versificfre, 
Historias, multasque Novélas atque Vidges 
Quotidie légere, et consténter in ungue tenére 
Et Gazetérum morrdalla, et Mercuriérum, 

Sive Papelétim, — quos ndscere man? vidémus 
Nocte sepulténtur.” 

D. Tomas de Yriarte appears, like the late 
Thomas Hood, to have been also no admirer of 
antiquaries, or of those who sign . ‘ 
F.S.A. He also probably would have defined 
the word antiquary as “A man whose head is 
turned the wrong way, who looks backwards in- 
stead of forwards.” His verses, however, are not 
calculated to give much pain : 

“ Me quoque fastidit gens Antiquéria valde, 

Que rétulos véteres legit, atque Neronis ochaévos, 

Sive manuscriptos, quando est mala littera in illis 

Cum garrapétis, tamquam Grecum, aut Arabéscum, 

Et patientiam habent studidndi Mithologias, 

Que sunt Histérie gentiles, magna Dedrum 

Peccata, et bené ridiculas incredulitates.” 

I am afraid the reader who may refer to this 
squib of D. Tomas de Yriarte will find his wish 
to be witty not quite fulfilled, or quite so appa- 
rent to the sense of the reader, as it doubtless was 
to that of the writer. S.H 








PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND 
JAMES ANDERSON. 


This document occurs in a collection of “ Ori- 
ea letters” in the Library of the purge | of 
dvocates, and is‘curious as showing that there 
did exist a portrait of Anderson. What has be- 
come of it is not known; and it is much to be re- 
etted that there is no engraving of a man who 
id so much for the history of Scotland. From 
the artist having been employed by Anderson, 
whose collections relative to Queen Mary were 
afterwards printed, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he considered the Hamilton painting 





“ Mr. James Anderson, 
Writter to her Maste 
Signet, att her house near 
the Potteraw Port 

Edinburgh. 

Sir, 

“Tam asham’d I could no sooner send you Queen 
Mary’s picture, but my waitting to finish it by the ori- 
ginale (that your coppy might be more exact) was the 
occasion of so long delay — for I hade waited several 
times on Duke Hammilton—but hade never the good for- 
tune to get him at leasure, till lately, after having waitted 
a whole fornoon, I then hade the favour to gett the pic- 
ture the rest of that day, so finished mine by it. I would 
have sent you, your own picture till so good an occasion, 
but the ship having fall’n down the river and not having 
a box ready for it— besides M™, Mary your daughter 
haveing a great liking for it perswaded me you will be 
content she have it. Sir. Paterson has honestly paid me 
the money which you so liberally ordered me for Queen 
Mary’s picture and your owne. doubt not good Sir you 
will make this young gentil’ M™ Shipport (Mr. Camp- 
bell’s niece) welcome, and will help her when business so 
far as it ly’s in your way, for she designes to merchandise 
in milliners’ wares, your daughter M™. Mary is well and 
presents her duty to yow. All friends kindly remmember 
you, and Dearest Sir your most humble and obleeged Ser- 
vant wishes you all health and happiness. 

“ John Alexander.” 

“ London, Sep. 12. 

“1710. 

“ Please, Dear Sir, to present my humble service to Sir 
Robert Sibbald and to Mr. Alexander Crow. I expect, 
Sir, to go for Florence first, and that within three weekes 
or a month at furthest.” 


This letter appears to have been delivered by 
Mrs. Shepherd, as Anderson has taken down her 
address, “ Mrs. Kath. Shepherd at the Top of the 
Stair at the head of Gray's Closs.” J. M. 


Pliner Potes. 


Rob Roy.—The following extract from the 
obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1735, 
may be worth recording in “N. & Q.:” “ Jan. 2. 
Rob Roy, the famous Scots Highlander.” 

TrAGuE. 


Decay of Families, —The following paragraph, 
which has appeared in the Illustrated London 
News (March 6, 1858), may be deemed worthy 
of a corner in “ N, & Q.”: — 


“ A curious study has been made concerning the deca: 
of some great European families by the Court Journal. 
A Duchess de Saint Simon is a femme de ménage at Belle- 
ville. The heir of the last Doge of Venice is a performer 
at Saint Denis: the keys*of Venice, gilt with care, con- 
fided to the hereditary keeping of the family, repose be- 
neath a glass shade on the mantel-piece of his back shop. 
The Captal de Pue, a unique title, one of the noblest in 
France, is a little actor, on little wages, at the little the- 
atre of Beaumarchais. And the granddaughter of a 
Duchess de San Severino works by the day at a fashion+ 
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able milliner’s. We may add to the above that the sole 
descendant of the beautiful Aissé, who was asked in mar- 
riage by the Prince de Condé, earns a pitiful living at 
Chaillot.” 

ABaBA. 


Pulci, Morgante Maggiore. — In this poem, one 
of the numerous epics or quasi-epics on the sub- 
ject of Charlemagne’s Paladins, the author (Canto 
xx., beginning at Stanza 45), disposes of his hero, 
the Giant Morgante, in a more unique and un- 


Who can quote another passage from any author 
containing this word? I have hunted after it in 
many dictionaries without avail. It means I sup- 
pose antagonism or contest, and resembles in form 
many Anglo-Saxon words, which never found 
their way into English proper. Perhaps nearly 
the only vestige of the prefix is the an in answer, 
| from Anglo-Sax., and Suara, signifying probably a 
word on or from the other side. LeTHREDIENSIS. 





expected manner, but apparently without in- | 


tending any burlesque. The Giant, after po er 


of a whale which had threatened the vessel with 


destruction, is attacked on the sea by a little lobster | 


or crayfish, “ Granchiolono,” which bites his heel 
and causes death. Well may the author exclaim 
in Stanza 56., 

“ O vita nostra debole e fallace.” 


J. C. Barnuam. 


Norwich. 


“ Peck of March dust.” —I imagine the proverb, 
“a peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,” 
is very generally known. This year, so far as we 
have yet seen the “ peck of dust,” and consequent 
value, will not be bestowed on us; still it may 
not be uninteresting to some of your readers to | 
hear the true meaning of the proverb. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. xxiii. p. 167.) 
the reasons are given for the verity of the pro- | 
verb, and we are also told the value of the “ king’s 
ransom.” ‘The word “ransom,” the writer says, 
in the proverb, is not synonymous with our com- 
mon acceptance of the word, but is to be under- 
stood in the following sense : — 

The laws of the Anglo-Saxons held that when 
any person was killed by another, a payment in 
money by way of cofapensation was to be allowed ; | 
the sum being proportionate to the position in | 
life which the deceased held ; this sum was called | 
“Wergild,” and varied from 200s., a“ Churl’s Wer- | 
gild” to 7200s., or 1202, (60s. to a pound), a 
“ King’s Wergild.” 

The proverb, therefore, means that “the peck 
of dust” in this month is worth “as much as was 
paid for the redemption of a man’s life on occasion 
of the killing of a king, which was the highest 
mulct our ancestors knew of, and which indeed in 
those days amounted to a very great sum.” 

The reason why a dry March is so desirable is, 
as of course your readers know, that it is difficult 
to get in the seed-corn unless we have dry and 
fine weather after February, a month proverbially 
wet. J. B.S. 

Woodhayne. 

A rare English Word.—In John Hall's in- 
teresting little book, Hore Vacive, 1646, occurs 
this passage (p. 149.) : — 

“ Tick-tack sets a man’s intentions on their guard: | 


errors in this andwar can be but once amended.” 


Queries. 
TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


E. W. has an imperfect copy of what he thinks 
is Tyndale’s Translation of the New Testament, 
and will feel much obliged to any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” who will point out some peculiarity by 
which he may be enabled to identify the edition. 
The title-page is unfortunately lost, but the 
Calendar, which appears to have immediately 
followed it, is perfect. The text is printed in 
black-letter, in 16mo., and commencing with the 
signature a 1, goes on to ee 7, where the frag- 
ment ends, with the words “ Here endeth the 
Actes of the Apostles,” after which follows the 
catch-word The. Besides the initial letters there 
are forty-seven small and very poor wood-cuts 
inserted in the page, throughout the Gospels, but 
some of these are several times repeated ; there 
is also a small cut of St. Luke at the beginning of 
the Acts. The marginal references are but few; 
but here and there we meet with a word or two 
rinted in the Italian letter, referring to the sub- 
ject in the text over against which they are 
placed, as Sweare, Righte-cheke, Sparowes, Tabitha, 
&c.; the portions appointed to be read for the 
gospel of the day are also marked in the margin, 
but in black-letter. On the inner margins are 
Italic capitals, from A to G, dividing the chapters 
into tolerably equal parts. But perhaps the easiest 
way to identify the edition will be to mention the 
first and last line of some particular page, say sig. 
B 2, where they are : — 
“ is able to put one cubit vnto his stature? ” 
“ is in thine own eye, ypocrite, first cast out; ” 
this page consists of thirty-four lines without the 
heading. ; 
E. W. has also a 12mo. Bible, which is lettered 
on the back as Canne’s Bible. It has an engraved 


| title-page both to the Old and New Testaments, 


on which it is said the work was printed in 1664, 
but without the name of the printer, or that of 
the place where it was printed ; it has “ Marginal 
Notes shewing the Scriptures to be the best in- 
terpreters of Derietars * and at the end “ The 
Whole Book of Psalms, collected into English 
Meeter, by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, 
W. Whittingham, and others.” Same date, but 
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robably not always bound up with the Bible. 
Bn the top of the title-page is the giving of the 
law from Mount Sinai, and at the bottom an 
eagle displayed, in which is represented the meet- 
ing of Jacob and Esau. 
ill Mr. Orror have the kindness to inform 
me whether this is really one of the editions of 
Canne’s Bible ? 


(Mr. Orror has kindly forwarded the following re- 
ply: —“The numerous editions of Tyndale’s New Tes- 
tament which were published before the division into 
verses took place, and in many cases their close simila- 
rity to each other, render it impossible to identify that 
in the possession of E. W. from the description he has 

iven. A perfect and beautiful one, printed by R. Jugge, 

550, was in the collection of the late Duke of Sussex, 
nearly resembling that described by E. W. There are 
two or three in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of 
these and others now in the Bodleian I have minute ac- 
counts, accompanied by numerous drawings in fac-simile, 
together with many original editions. If E. W. will 
bring his little gem, and spend an hour with me in my 
library any Saturday, we may be enabled to identify the 
edition. Canne’s Bible was published in 1664. It was 
printed at Amsterdam, and is noticed in Dr. Cotton’s list 
of Bibles. I have also one of 1662. The first edition was 
Amsterdam, 1647. Georce Orror. 

“Grove Street, Victoria Park, 
South Hackney.”] 





Minor Queries. 


Conspiracy to Murder.— How many cases of 
indictment for conspiracy to murder Sone been 
preferred in England during the last century ? 
and in cases of conviction, what have been the 
sentences? This Query does not refer to cases 
in which parties have been indicted as accessories 
before the fact. Anon. 


Sir John Temple.— Sir John Temple, Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland in the reign of Charles I. 
I wish to know the date of his death; where it 
occurred ; the place of his interment ; and the in- 
scription (if any) upon his tombstone. B. P. W. 


Magdaleine de Scudéry.— The romances of 
Magdaleine de Scudéry, Jbrahim, the Grand 
rus, &c., once so popular, are now little read. 
here can I find an account of her life and 
writings farther than the short notices in D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature and the biographical 
dictionaries ? R. H. 8. 
Brompton. 


“ Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme Fran- 
gais.” —Some information respecting the publica- 
tions of this Society, its constitution, and the 
address of its London agent, is wanted. Has there 
been any review of the publications already is- 
sued, or a detailed list of them printed ? 

Entvai. 

Fivemiletown, co, Tyrone. 











Hebrew Letters. —It is, I believe, a universally 
acknowledged fact, that the Hebrew alphabet in 
present use dates from the period of the return 
from the Babylonish captivity. If so, can any of 
your readers inform me whether it was supposed 
to have been changed from its ancient and simpler 
form, now known as the Samaritan, to suit any 
cabalistic purpose ? M. G. 

Leamington. 


Interments in Churches.— Under what circum- 
stances are interments within our churches now 
permitted, as in some cases it is still continued, 
even where there is no vault ? G. L. 


Prince Lucien Bonaparte in Wales. — A well- 
written account of Prince Lucien’s Philological 
Tour through Wales appeared in some of the 
London illustrated newspapers in the latter part 
of 1855, or the earlier part of 1856. Could any 
correspondent favour me with the name of the 
newspaper in which it appeared, and the date ? 

Buneay. 


Was Edward VI. styled Prince of Wales ? — 
Mr. Froude, in the third volume of his History of 
England, p. 258., writes thus :—“ On the 12th of 
October the question was decided by the birth of 
a Prince of Wales.” In Mr. Courthope’s recent 
edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’s Historic Peerage of 
England, at page 11., note m, I find the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Neither of the sons of King Henry VIII. had the 
title of Prince of Wales, although all three of them were 
Dukes of Cornwall; Edward VI. was about to be created 
at the time of his father’s death.” 

If the latter statement be true, the former 
would seem to be erroneous, i. e. as far as it is 
an appellation of the son of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour. I offer this remark in no captious 
spirit: on the contrary, I am very thankful to 
Mr. Froude for what may be termed the most 
honest account of Henry and the English Re- 
formation. T. W. H. 

Reform Club. 


Appleby Family. — For several centuries flou- 
rished at Appleby Magna, Leicestershire, the 
family of hake. descendants of Sir Edmund 
de Appleby, Knt., “ who fought at Crescy. He 
bore Azure 6 martlets, or, 3—2—and 1.” 

Any information with regard to this family will 
oblige C. Denis. 


Bedell, Bishop. —1. Are there any records ex- 
tant concerning a grant made to Bishop Bedell 
of houses or tenements in the city of Dublin ? 
2. Was the ancient Mayoralty House one of those 
granted? It stood then in Pell Lane, a narrow 
street near the Law Courts. It has since been 
pulled down, but was for a time in the possession of 
a branch of the Stanford famlly, from Belturbet, 
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co: Cavan, who are said to be descended from the 
bishop. Envi. 


Fivemiletown. 


Hollow Sword Blade Company. —TI shall feel 
obliged for references to the origin and history of 
the Hollow Sword Blade Company, which pur- 
chased immense tracts of land in Ireland early in 
the eighteenth century.* 

An Oricrnat Supscriper. 


Meaning of the word Commonachus. — Does a 
medizval writer, in calling the monks of a given 
monastery A, “ Commonachos A,” of necessity 
imply that at the time of so writing he was himself 
a monk of the given house? In other words, 
what is the precise meaning of “ commonachus ?” 
Ducange and Charpentier give “monachus ejus- 
dem monasterii” as the received interpretation ; 
the meaning of which meaning is equivocal, and 
depends on the context. For it may either stand 
for “monks of the house before mentioned,” or 
for “monks of the same house as myself.” In 
short, does the “com” imply association simply, 
or association with the writer ? a. x. 


Recumbent Figures. —I wish to know whether, 
upon finding in a church a recumbent figure of 
the fourteenth century, occupying the position 
usually assigned to the founder of the whole or 
a portion of the building, i.e. under an arch in 
the wall, it necessarily follows that the person so 
represented was actually interred there? If not, 
I shall be glad to be informed of the existence of 
any such complimentary effigies of the period 
above mentioned, i. e. of recumbent figures placed 
in one building when the person represented is 
known to have been buried elsewhere. 

T. Norra. 


Leicester. 


Medieval Seals, Miniaturists, §-c. — Where can 
impressions of English medieval seals be obtained 
by purchase or otherwise? I should be glad also 
to meet with information as to where I might find 
biographies of the medizval miniaturists and illu- 
minators, from Simone Memmi to Gui. Clovio. 

Jno W. Braptey. 

Huddersfield College. 


Westminster School Motto. —When was the 
Westminster motto altered from “ Dat Deus in- 
crementum” to the modern “In Patriam Popu- 
lumque?” I find the earlier in a book of school 
prayers, published in College Street, 1759; and 
there is a letter in Gent. Mag. of April, 1794, 
remonstrating against the change. C. B.S. 


a burned by Queen Mary.— My grand- 
mother by my father’s side, in a very interesting 
memoir now before me, says that one of her pro- 





[* See “N. & Q.” 1* §, iy. 176, 213.] 





—- 


genitors, a Protestant bishop, was burnt in the 
persecutions under Queen Mary. I wish to as- 
certain the name of this bishop. My grand- 
mother’s maiden name was Newitt. Can any of 
your readers, who are in the way of tracing gene- 
alogies, give me the desired information ? 

Wiuusam C, Wirpe. 

New Orleans, March 4, 1858. 


Quotations Wanted, — 
“T rose in my morning splendor, 
But mortals regarded me not,” &c. 

I want to recovergthe whole of these lines, on 
the eclipse of May, 1836; also those which ap-~ 
peared in The Times just before the outbreak of 
the cholera at Gateshead, beginning — 

“ The pestilence is calling.” 


Can any correspondent refer me to them? The 
latter is so fine as to merit embalming in “ N. & 
Q.,” if its length should not preclude it. P.H. F. 


HMinor Queries with Answers. 


J. M. W. Turner. — Some of the finest of Tur- 
ner’s early drawings were taken for Whitaker's 
Whalley, and for the Craven, and for Richmond- 
shire, by the same author. To these the name of 
the artist appears as “ W. Turner.” When, and 
for what cause were the additional Christian 
names “ Joseph Mallord” added ? 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

[ Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his Memoir of J. M. W. 
Turner, has informed us when, but not why, Turner assumed 
the additional Christian names. He says, “It was now 
time [in 1799], he thought, to remove from over his 
father’s shop [ No. 26. Maiden Lane, Covent Garden], to 
No. 75. Norton Street, Portland Road, where he stayed 
three years, removing to No. 64. Harley Street. Bat 
this was not all. In former years he had been content to 
exhibit as ‘W. Turner;’ but with his new appendage 
of letters (A. R. A.) after his name, he had recourse to 
other initials before his name. From and after his ele- 
vation into the Academy, he is ‘J. M. W. Turner,’ in 
Court Guides and Exhibition Catalogues.” ] 


Cha, Tea. — My edition of Phillips’s World of 
Words is the sixth, 1706, “ with the addition of 
near 20,000 words by J. K(ersey) Philobib.” It 
contains, “ Cha. The Leaf of a Tree in China, 
which being steept in Water, serves for the ordi- 
nary Drink of the Inhabitants;” while Tea is 
described as “ a Liquor made of the Leaves of a 
Shrub of the same Name brought from China 
and the East Indies, the virtues of which are now 
sufficiently known.” I cannot help thinking that 
“ Cha” was Phillips’s description before it had 
been brought to England, while Kersey added 
“Tea.” Will any possessor of an earlier edition 
of Phillips tell me if my conjecture be right or 
wrong ? E. G. R. 


[The word “Tea” is not in the fourth edition, 1678.] 
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Interment of Trophies of the Garter. — The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in Lady Suffolk's Letters, i. 
311. note ; 


of Argyle and Kent performed the ceremony of interring 
the late king’s trophies.” 


To what does this refer ? VEBNA. 


[ This ceremony is better known as the Offering, insti- 
tuted by King Henry V., an honour done to a defunct 
knight by a solemn offering up of his achievements at 
the altar, namely, the banner of his arms, his sword, hel- 
met, and crest, with its mantlins, all which had been 
set up over his stall when he was installed. These obla- 





tions are granted to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, | 


and deposited by them in the Chapter-House. For an 
account of the ceremony, see Ashmole’s History of the 


Garter, pp. 629—635.; and Sir H. Nicolas’s Hist. of the | 


Orders of Knighthood, ii, 422—426.]} 


Fore-slow.— What is the menens and deri- | celebrated catch, “ Hark, the bonny Christ Church Bells.” 


vation of this word ? and when did it drop out of | 


common use? It occurs in Hammond, in his 


have furnished the medical articles to the Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, published in 1779 by 
the Rev. Erasmus Middleton. Who was this gen- 


“On Sunday, 29th Sept. 1728, his majesty assumed his | tleman, and where is his biography to be found ? 


royal state as sovereign of the Garter, .... The Dukes | 


[Watt (Biblioth. Britan.) notices The Medical Works 
of the late Dr. William Turnbull, with a Life of the 
Author, by his Son, William Turnbull, A.M., 12mo. 
1805. ] 


Dr. Henry Aldrich. —I am anxious to obtain 
any information respecting Dr. H. Aldrich, Dean 
of Christ Church. Sir J. Hawkins’s Memoir is 
exceedingly meagre, and this I believe to be the 
only one extant. I should be very glad of refer- 
ences to other works, or information of any kind. 

W. G. Rovuss. 


[The notice of Dr. Aldrich in Kippis’s Biographia 


| Britannica is useful, on account of its references to works 


Sermon on St. Matt. x. 15., “ You must not fore- | 


slow the audience or procrastinate.” 
Aurrep T. Les. 
[The meaning of this word is to retard, It is com- 
pounded of fore, i.e. forth, and the Anglo-Saxon sleacian, 
sleacgian, tardere, remittere, relaxare, pigrescere (Tooke, 
ii, 346.). 
of Chaucer to those of Dryden. 
into desuetude during the seventeenth century. 
Nares’s Glossary. ] 


It appears to have fallen 
See also 


Fore-slow was in common use from the times | 


Walton's “ Life of Donne.” —In Izaak Walton's | 


Life of Donne, a \etter is given in which Donne 
expresses himself thus : — 

“ Jt is now spring, and all the pleasures of it displease 
me; every other tree blossoms and I wither.” 


This letter bears the date of Sept. 7. (Vide ed. 
Zouch, York, 1817, vol. i. p. 69.) I have exa- 
mined various editions of Walton's Lives, and in 
all that I have seen the same discrepancy exists, 
and seems to have escaped the notice of editors. 
Can you or any of your readers reconcile it ? 

A. A. 

[This apparent anachronism may be thus reconciled. 
Walton, as he states himself, made his extracts from 
several of Donne's letters. Four of these letters in ex- 
tenso, but without dates, were printed as an Appendix to 
Walton’s Life of Dr. Donne, the Second Impression cor- 
rected and enlarged, 8vo. 1658. On the publication of 
the four Lives in one volume in 1670, a portion of these 
letters, with extracts from others, were by our worthy 
Angler all rolled into one, and incorporated in the me- 
moir, the date, Sept. 7, being then added to the last. 
A few of the extracts may be identified in Donne’s Letters, 
edit. 1651, 4to., at pages 36, 50, 51. and 78.} 


Dr, William Turnbull. —In a little work just 
published, entitled Hawick and its Old Memories 
(Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co., Edinbur; ih), I find 
mention made of a little volume a Border 
Exploits, and of a Dr, William Turnbull, physi- 
cian to the Eastern Dispensary, who is stated to 


containing other particulars of the worthy author of the 


Consult also Reliquie Hearniana, vol. i. passim; and At- 
terbury’s Letters, by Nichols. The epitaph on the good 
Dean is printed in the Gentil *s Magazine, liv. 506.) 


Game of “ One and Thirty.”—In Bishop Earle’s 
Microcosmography (edited by Bliss, p. 62.), men- 
tion is made of the game of “ One and Thirty.” 
The editor acknowledges his inability to give any 
explanation of it; and so do I. Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” throw light upon the subject ? 

ABHBA, 

[ Archdeacon Nares states that “this game was familiar 
within my memory, but chiefly among children; it was 
very like the French game vingt-un, only a longer reckon- 
ing.” (Glossary, art. Tumry-one.) Others, however, 
tell us that it resembled the modern rouge-et-noir. The 
game was popular in Spain and Ireland. ] 





Replies. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(24 S. v. 238.) 

[ candidly confess that I wrote the Notes on 
Mr. Srncer’s edition of Bacon under a keen sense 
of disappointment with a book which I had taken 
up with every favourable prepossession, and I al- 
lowed this reaction of feeling to tinge them more 
than I ought. This feeling was increased by the 
want of consideration Mr. Sincer displays for 
that zealous and accomplished disciple of Bacon, 
—Mr. Montagu. Had I written, as I first in- 
tended, an article for a Review, I should not have 
appeared so onesided or such “a determined 
fault-finder,” but should have expatiated on the 
merits of Mr. Sixcer’s valuable preface, and 
many useful notes, as well as the accuracy of his 
text, as far as the Essays are concerned. Writing 
for “ N. & Q.,” I became ungenerously terse. 

“ The mystery " of my criticising Mr. S.’s book 
instead of Abp. Whateley's is explained by the 
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simple fact that I object to the latter in toto, and 
should never dream of sitting down to read it, 
much less. of buying it: nor would any one else, 
I suppose, except an ardent admirer —not of 
Bacon, but —of the Archbishop. That so-called 


edition of Bacon is, in my mind, a palimpsest in | 
which the sage of Verulam is effaced and overlaid | 


by a very different and — uncongenial mind. 
With regard to the scholium on Virg. Eel. vii. 
51., I am sorry that I have not a Heyne or a 
Virgil of any kind within reach at present; yet 
even so, I shall substantiate my criticism.* Bacon's 
words are : — 
“ Number itself in Armies importeth not much, when 


the people is of weak Courage; for (as Virgil saith) Zt | 
be.” 


never troubles a Wolf how many the Sheep be. 


The meaning of this is sun-clear : A Wolf would 
as soon attack five thousand sheep, as he would 
five; Number is no protection when courage is 
wanting. Now it greatly puzzles me to know 
how any man could take this Scholium as a para- 
phrase on the above, or anyway equivalent to it :— 

“ After the Shepherd has counted the Sheep, the Woif 
is careless about deranging the reckoning.” 


The meaning of the latter, so far as it has any, 
seems to be this: ‘“‘ The Shepherd carefully orders 


and counts his sheep; but the Wolf makes no | 


scruple of confusing his computation, and shorten- 
ing his reckoning, by making off with two or three 
of the number.” Now I assert that the idea 
contained in the Scholium is Disorder versus 
Order, and that it in no way gives the true, and 
very different, idea of Courage v. Number. 

Mr. S. gives up Momus as the God of Mirth ; 
but he does so very reluctantly, and, like a Par- 
thian, casts a dart as he flies. Surely it is useless 
to bring up an inferior authority, like Lempriere, 
in the teeth of plain matter of fact. Mauoc, even 
independently of the personification, means a spot, 


a blemish, disgrace, blame ; and pwpéoucs means fo | 


Jind fault with. 
With regard to Bibling, Mr. S. either does not, 
or will not, see the force of my objection: Let 


me again ask, How can Bibling (Latin bibula) be | 


“ used in the sense of “ Tottering ?” It might as 
well be “used in the sense of” dancing, or of 
anything else you like. But it might be said, 
people who drink, reel and stagger from the effects 
of drink ; and Bibling or bibulus might have this 
derived and secondary sense. This conjecture 
struck me only this moment for the first time, 
while puzzling my head as to how Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Sinaer connect bibling and tottering. Is this 
conjecture confirmed by fact? Are bibling or 
bibulus ever used in this sense ? . 








([* The lines referred to are: — 


“Hie tantum Borex curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas.”) 
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| Mr. Srxcer not only glories,in perpetuating a 
false and blundering version of one of Bacon's 
noblest works, without comparing it with the origi- 
nal, or making the slightest attempt to correct it; 
but he identifies it with the original in a most 
extraordinary way : — 

“ Then comes the formidable accusation that in revising 
the text of Sir A. Gorges’ translation, I have given it as 
I found it. That I have not altered his Jively into long- 
lived; his rope of gum into Misletoe, &c., in the mode in 
which your correspondent desires that Bacon’s Essays 
should be rewritten according to the approved specimen 
by Dr. Shaw from the Essay Of Praise.” 

I regret that I have mentioned Dr. Shaw's 
' name at all, except in my ¢hird paper, and only in 
connection with the Sapientia Veterum; it has 
put a false notion into Mr. Srncer’s head, and 
made him misunderstand me, and (unintentionally 
I am sure) misrepresent me. 

Dr. Shaw's text of the Essays, I take it, is 
made up from a collation of the early editions, 
together with the Latin version which was made 
under Bacon’s superintendence. Now I did not 
recommend this composite ¢ert; I tacitly assumed 
| the true text to be that of Bacon’s last corrected 
| edition; and only suggested that useful notes 

might be obtained from the various readings of 
| the earlier editions, and from the Latin version. 
Moreover this suggestion I considered very se- 
condary ; it was a mere matter of notes, and I b 
no means intended for it the prominence which 
Mr. S. has given it in its altered form. As for 
the two specimens I gave, I admitted at the time 
| that they were random, and I now add that they 
were ill-chosen. Mr. Stncer’s long acquaintance 
with the press might have enabled him to guess 
that “ Head,” in the first passage, is merely a 
misprint for Herd, which latter Shaw has, and 
which I copied correctly; it was given among 
the errata in the next No. of “ N. & Q."—p. 227. 

With regard to the word Nice, I declared that 
a note was superfluous; we say at the present 
day that such a man is nice about the food he 
eats, or the society he mixes in; meaning he is 
| particular, scrupulous, &c.; and I suggested that 
if a note were given at all, it ought to be the 
various reading, “ reserved and difficult,” which 
Shaw gives, in preference to Mr. S.’s explanation, 
Iam under the impression that Lord Bacon re- 
peated this remark about the Spartans three or 
four times in the course of his works, and that 
the words which Mr. Since stigmatises as a 
“ Shawism,” are Bacon's own, used elsewhere. 

With regard to “ being pseudonymous” &e., I 
beg to disclaim all intention or desire “to wound” 
Mr. Srincer, either “in the dark” or in the 
light. My Notes had nothing to do with per- 
sonal, but merely with literary matters: never- 
theless, when I sent them to the Editor of “ N. & 
Q.,” I also sent my card, —and that for the first 
time, — believing Lim to be a personal friend of 
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Ma. Srxcer, and leaving him at full liberty to 
communicate it th} Mr. Singer. I may add that 
I have not any present intention of editing any 
of Bacon's works; but that I shall gladly con- 
tribute my mite of assistance to Mr. Sincer or 
any future editor who may desire it. 7 re- 
marks were drawn forth merely from zea 


and | 


affection for that great Author who holds a lead- 


ing place amongst the Lares et Penates of an 
Englishman's study. However, I freely admit 
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the truth of the old Greek Proverb — MQMEIZ@AI | 


piéy torw 4 MIMEIZ@aI: and I frankly acknow- 


however capable of improvement, is undoubtedly 
a valuable edition. Errmionnacu. 


P.S. To my last Note, at p. 252., I subjoin these 
additions and corrections :— “ Quarrel "= Induce- 
ment; “ Virtuous"=Valorous. Eccles is a mis- 
print for Ecclus. 


THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS, AND THE AUTHORSHIr 
OF JUNIUS. 


(Continued from p. 242.) 


In my last communication I mentioned a pam- 
phlet published by Almon in 1765, entitled The 
Principles of the late Changes impartially eramined, 
by a Son of Caxpor, which your correspondent 
D. E. does not consider to be genuine, because he 
can see no trace of “ Candor” in it; but that, I 
submit, is not a sufficient reason why it should not 
be by the same author. Of this pampblet Almon 
says (Polit. Anecd. ii. 46.), that it was “written 
under Lord Temple's own eye, and the greatest 
part dictated by him.” It omg Sg to de- 
scribe the State of Parties, and the Political 
Changes consequent upon the retirement of Mr. 
Grenville’s Administration, and the appointment 
of that of Lord Rockingham in 1765. The subject 
therefore is entirely and essentially different from, 
and there are no points of comparison with, the 
two other pamphlets by “ Candor,” which relate 
almost exclusively to the Law of Libel, General 
Warrants, Seizure of Papers, &c. With equal 
truth it might be said of many of the Letters of 
Sunius, that there was no trace of Junius in them, 
if the selected criterion of authenticity were some 
particular letter on totally different subjects, such 
for instance as that addressed to Lord Mansfield 
on the Law of Bail. There are, however, some 
peewee in this pamphlet quite consistent with its 

ing by Candor, and the author of Junius. 

Heron, who is generally admitted to have been 
the best and most intelligent commentator upon 
the Letters of Junius, says of them, that they 
“must have been the result of long previous habit. 


They cannot have been the first attempts of an untried 
energy.” : 
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Again, — 

“ His Letters abound with those deep and general, yet 
original observations on human character, and on the for- 
tunes of human life, which can be produced only by 
genius and judgment matured by experience, and fully in- 
Sormed by much and various converse, both with books and 
with mankind.” 

With a full concurrence in these opinions, I 
have always believed that much earlier specimens 
of the writings of this author might be discovered, 
the Letters of Junius being the crowning result of 


| his genius, ripened by long-tried political sagacit 
ledge that Mr. Sincer’s edition of the Essays, | u Mi an . oa 


acquired facility of composition, and literary ex- 
perience. The earliest of his unquestionable 
productions hitherto noticed is A Letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier- General, published in 1760, 
which was reprinted a few years ago, and edited, 
with some intelligent remarks, by Mr. Simons of 
the British Museum Library. 

I have now to request the attention of your 


| readers to some other pamphlets which I attri- 











bute to the same pen; and if I do not deceive 
myself and allow my judgment to be warped by 
prejudice, I think there will be found in them 
sufficient internal evidence to warrant my conjec- 
tures. At all events, I submit them to the criti- 
cism of your readers. The first pamphlet which 
I shall mention is entitled, 


“The Doctrine of Libels, and the Duty of Juries fairly 
stated. By the Author of the Excise Scheme dissected, 
&c, The fatal consequence of Ministerial Influence, &c., 
and several other pieces in favour of our Constitution. 

“Pro rege sepe, pro Republica semper. 
“ London [June], 1752.” 


It professes the same reverential respect for 
Constitutional Law, and holds precisely the same 
opinions on the same subjects more extensively 
treated of in the better known Letter concerning 
Libels, &c. I quote the opening paragraph of the. 
pamphlet, in which the first thing that strikes the 
reader who is acquainted with the Letters of 
“Candor,” is the often-repeated affectation of 
sitting “in coffee-houses listening to disputatious 
young barristers,” and “ the ambiguities and gene- 
ralities which the coffee-house lawyers are daily 
descanting upon,” &c. 

He begins, — 

“ Having of late heard several warm disputes in Coffee- 
houses and other public places about Libels, and in these 
disputes some doctrines advanced which I thought not 
only erroneous, but of dangerous consequence to our Con- 
stitution, it set me upon reading over again, and recon- 
sidering what has been wrote upon that subject; and as 
these dangerous doctrines are, I find, generally supported 
by our lawyers, who, by weak people, may be thought 
best acquainted with the nature of our Government, I 
thought it might be some service to my country to me- 
thodize, and publish the result of my inquiries, as the 
justness of Dr. Swift’s observation will from thence plainly 
appear.” 

He then quotes the following from Swift's Sen- 
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timents of a Church of England Man with respect 
to Religion and Government: “the lawyers, who 
of all others seem least to understand the nature 
of government in general.” 

Upon this the author remarks, — 


« And, indeed, it does appear from our history, either that 
our lawyers have all along been ignorant of the true nature 
of our Constitution, or that some of the chief of them have 
upon all occasions been ready to sacrifice it to their own 
selfish views of preferment.” 

I will ask your readers to compare these two 
following passages, and, if space permitted, I could 
quote others with equal similarity in thought and 
expression : — 


“ And from what has happened lately in some neigh- 


when he came into parliament at the General 
Election in 1734, and joined the connexion of 
“Cobham Cousins,” who were so formidable in 
their opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, by whom 
his uncle, Lord Cobham, had been deprived of his 
regiment of Dragoons, ostensibly for his vote 
against the affair of the South Sea inquiry, but 
really for having exerted his influence in the de- 
struction of the famous Excise Bill of 1723. 

Your correspondent D. E. must have formed 


| his opinion, with regard to the pamphlets he has 


attributed to the pen of Candor, by the same 
means which led me to a similar conclusion: that 
is, by internal evidence alone, for, in fact, there is 


| no other evidence ; nor is it likely, after the lapse 


bouring countries, where undisguised absolute power pre- | 
vails, our Lawyers may see that the profits of their trade | MO ce sue y 
, evidence, I mean similarity of style, subjects, and 


depend chiefly upon the preservation of our happy con- 
stitution, according to it’s original and fundamental 
plan.” — Doctrine of Libels, §c., 1752. 

“It is the preservation of the constitution in it’s due 
order which must continue us freemen; nothing else can. 
And whilst our laws continue unprofaned, lawyers will of 
course be considerable, their profession honorable. But 
when civil liberty dies, by foreign or domestic invasion, 
the vocation of a lawyer will séon become equally mean 
among us to what it actually is now in all foreign coun- 
tries, where the monarch by the sword and the army lays 
down his will for law, and breaks through the forms of 
courts and their rules of justice whenever he pleases.” — 
Letter concerning Libels, &c., 1764. 


I must resist the temptation of quoting another 
passage from the conclusion, but they who take 
the trouble to refer to it, cannot but be reminded 
of the so-called quotation from De Lolme which 
concludes the Pretace to the Letters of Junius. 

The next pamphlet is mentioned on the title- 
page of the foregoing, and entitled, — 

“ The late Excise Scheme dissected, or an Exact Copy 
of the late Bill, &c., &c. Together with an Introduction, 
explaining the Nature of our Constitution, and the Me- 
thods by which it may be overturned. London, 1734.” 


It contains the whole of the intended Excise 
Bill, with remarks upon each clause, preceded by 
a History of the English Constitution, in every 
respect consistent with the opinions subsequently 


of nearly a century, that any more direct and de- 
monstrative evidence shall be found. By internal 


principles: the same mental current of thought, 
the same peculiarities of words, phrases, &c. ; in 
short, that kind of evidence which may fairly be 
relied upon until the contrary be actually proved. 

Now, I would ask him to apply the same rules 
of internal evidence to a comparison of several 
pages in the Letter concerning Libels, §c. (Sth 
edit. p. 54., &c.), where the subject of Seizure of 
Papers is treated of, with a pamphlet written by 
Lord Temple, entitled A Letter to the Earls of 


| Halifax and Egremont on the Seizure of Papers, 
and I am convinced that he will find internal evi- 


dence irresistibly tending to the conclusion that 
they emanated from the same pen. This pamphlet 
was originally printed by Wilkes (Gren. Corresp., 


| ii. 53.81.) at his private press, but was afterwards 


expressed in the writings of Candor and Junius. | 


I regret that I have not yet been able to discover 
the “ Fatal Consequences of Ministerial Influence,” 
or either of the “other pieces in favour of our 
Jonstitution,” but I have little doubt that I can 
perceive traces of this writer's “"prentice hand” in 
the pages of the Craftsman for 1734; and this 
may account for the interest evinced by Candor 
for the case of Mr. Amherst, the “author,” or 
rather editor of the Craftsman : a political journal 
to which Bolingbroke and other well-known wri- 
ters contributed. 
Here then probably commenced the literary and 
litical career of Richard Grenville, afterwards 
Zarl Temple. He was in his twenty-fourth year 





published by Williams, 1763. 

There is other circumstantial evidence with re- 
gard to Lord Temple and the Candor pamphlets. 
I have mentioned the case of Mr. Amherst, “ the 
author of the Craftsman,” as he is called by Can- 
dor, who alludes to him in both his pamphlets. 

I have, in Lord Temple's handwriting, the de- 
tails of this case as he obtained them from the 
Crown Office, and the fact, and the opinion men- 
tioned therein, are both transferred to the pages 
of Candor. I need not repeat the particulars, as 
they are given in the Notes to Grenv. Corresp., 
vol. iii, p. clxxv-vi. Another instance of Lord 
Temple’s connexion with the Letter concerning 
Libels, may be found in the case of the Hon. Alex. 
Murray, in which the information conveyed in a 
letter from Sir John Phillipps in reply to Lord 
Temple's inquiries is to be found quoted in the 
Letter concerning Libels (see Grenv. Corresp., iii. 
clxix.). The author was safe in using the inform- 
ation thus acquired, as Sir John Phillipps died a 
few months before the publication of the pamphlet. 
And there is a third instance of a document in the 
handwriting of Lord Temple being repeated in 
the Letter concerning Libels : it is a resolution of 
the House of Commons, in 1641, relative to the 
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searching the chambers of Mr. Hollis, Mr. Selden, 
and Sir John Elliot (Grenv. Corresp., iii. clxxv.). 

These instances, it may be said, do not amount 
to proof, but they are strong points of circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Your correspondent speaks of Dr. Busby, and 
“what he calls parallel passages.” Now the Doc- 
tor’s grand object was to prove that De Lolme 
was Junius; and in that theory he was unques- 
tionably wrong, although there is a mysterious 
connexion between De Lolme and Junius, to 
which I may revert at some future time ; but on 
the occasion in question, Dr. Busby wished also 
to establish that the pamphlet entitled Another 
Letter to Almon was also by Junius,—and there 
I believe bim to have been quite right. He seems 
to have known nothing about the “ Candor” pam- 
phlets. 

I would ask how else could the Doctor have 
attempted to test the truth of his conjecture than 
by these “parallel passages,” which form a very 
important part of internal evidence; and where 
such passages are selected and applied with judg- 
ment and discretion, have very considerable weight 
in the decision of these questions; and the evi- 
dence founded upon them cannot be destroyed, 


unless, indeed, it can be shown that the same | 


words, thoughts, and phrases have been used in 
the same way by other writers. 

I have little doubt that your correspondent is 
not only well acquainted with an anonymous 
pamphlet, published by Almon in 1768, and en- 
titled A Letter to the Duke of Grafton, on the pre- 
sent Situation of Public Affairs; but that he will 
probably admit that it bears the strongest marks 
of having been written by the author of Junius ; 
and there can be no other means than those I have 
described, as the material of internal evidence, 


from coming to any conclusion on the point of its | 


authenticity. 

And the same argument holds with regard to 
other productions of the author, which I may 
speak of upon another occasion. 

Wii James Smiru. 


CHILDREN NURTURED BY WOLVES. 
(2™ S. v. 153.) 


Le Loyer, an old writer on Demonology, re- 
lates a story of a child nurtured by wolves 
remarkably similar to those which have been re- 
cently brought from the kingdom of Oude. 
account is, that in the reign of the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria (1313-47), a child was taken in a 
forest of Hesse who walked on his hands and 
feet, and in this manner was able to run faster 
than any wild animal. After a time they suc- 
ceeded in taming him, and he was taught to walk 
upright by tying tis hands to sticks, He related 


This | 


that, at the age of about three years, he had been 
carried away by wolves, which had removed him 
| to their den, without doing him any harm. The 
| wolves shared their food with him, and lay round 
| 





him in winter in order to protect him from the 
cold. They forced him to walk and run like 
themselves, on his hands and feet ; and he became 
so perfect in this mode of progression, that there 
was no wolf in the forest which could run faster, 
or leap a ditch better, than he could. This boy 
was presented to Prince Henry, Landgrave of 

Hesse, and he often said that he would have pre- 
| ferred to remain with the wolves, so far had his 
| life in the woods become a second nature. (His- 
| toire de Spectres, §c. p. 140.) Concerning this 

writer, see Bayle, Dict., art. “Loyer.” He was 
| born in 1540, and died in 1634, at the age of 
ninety- four. 

This narrative has a close resemblance to the 
Indian stories recited in former numbers of “ N. 
& Q.,” and is liable to the same suspicions as to 
its veracity. A child of three years old carried 
| off by wolves would not retain a clear recollection 
| of the event. It is inconceivable that any prac- 
tice should enable a boy to run upon all-fours as 
fast as a wolf. The formation of the human body 
excludes the possibility of such a performance. 
Even if the wolves who carried off the child were 
disposed to spare its life, and, what is still more 
marvellous, to feed it, and to supply its want of 
clothes by their warmth in winter, yet the other 
wolves in the same forest would not be likely to 
be equally humane and tender. The story seems 
to represent the boy as the general friend and 
associate of the wolves in the forest. In winter, 
moreover, when the ground is covered with snow, 
wolves become ravenous, and wander to great 
distances from their usual haunts in search of 
food. What happened to the wolf-boy at such a 
season as this? Altogether the story is irrecon- 
cileable with either human or lupine nature. 

It should be added that the time when Le 
Loyer wrote was removed by more than two cen- 
turies from the occurrence of the event described, 

Marvellous tales of this kind received no proper 
investigation in the fourteenth or even in the 
sixteenth century; but the Indian stories, being 
| recent, might, when the tranquillity of Oude is 

restored, be sifted by some scientific naturalist. 


de 





EARLY LISTS OF THE ARMY, 


(2™ S, v. 191.) 
| Ihave had a similar desire with your correspon 
dent to discover early lists of the officers of the 
English army ; and although I will not say alto- 
| gether ineffectually, yet for the most part with 
| much defectiveness in result. The first attempts 
of the kind, and those lamentably imperfect, I 
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] 
found in the Anglia Notitie of the two Chamber- 

nes, during a series of years from about 1669 
to 1755. The Court and City Register, published 
annually (with the almanack of Cardanus Rider), 
gave also, at the above period, lists of the Field 
Officers and agents of Ilis Majesty's forces. At 
length after these imperfect registers had had 
their full sway, there appeared a complete one, 
and which has been the model of all subsequent 
publications of the kind, viz.—“ A List of the 
Colonels, Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, Captains, Lieu- 
tenants, and Ensigns of His Majesty's Forces on 
the British Establishment, &c. &c.,” folio. ; pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commons, dated 
from the War Office, March 20, 1739-40, and 
signed Wm. Yonge, (Right Hon. Sir Wm. Yonge, 
Bart., K.B.) This was followed in 1754 by “a 
List of the General and Field Officers on the 
British and Irish Establishments,” which has been 
continued annually ever since, and is the present 
War Office List, in 8vo. In 1778, Mr. J. Almon 
published a “ List of Militia Officers" for the year 
1778, corrected to August, —where they were en- 
camped, &c. 

Towards the close of the last century the great 
augmentation of our army, arising from the un- 
settled state of France, and the belligerent pro- | 
pensity prevalent in Europe, made it a desidera- | 
tum to have more frequent notices of changes | 
which took place in our military establishments. 
To accomplish this purpose there was produced a 
“Monthly Army Fist corrected to the Ist of 
June, 1798, containing the whole of the regular 
Army, the Fencibles, and Militia; published by 
Hookham and Carpenter, Bond Street.” The size 
was that of a poshet-distlonary about five inches 
square, was admirably arranged, and gave the 
actual stations of all the regiments in the service ; 
the price was 1s. To establish it and keep it pro- 
perly in existence was attended with great ex- 
pense, and the disbursement on account of postage 
was enormous. It notwithstanding flourished and 
was highly remunerative, when a formidable com- 
petitor entered the field, in the present Monthly 
War Office List, and finally defeated Messrs. 
Hookham and Carpenter's publication, which ex- 

ired June, 1808, after an existence of ten years. 
Ihe advantages were all on the side of the War 
Office list, but the public have been materially 
sufferers by the monopoly (which has otherwise 
been very accurately conducted) in withholding | 
the information so interesting to most people who 
consult it, viz, where every regiment is quartered. 

Detta. 





The publication of the Annual Army List com- 
menced in 1724, and the Monthly List in 1809, 
Whether or not there is anywhere a complete set 
of the former I do not know, but at the War | 


Office, Pall Mall, there is a set from 1757 down to | 


the present time, and also a complete set of the 

latter. If J. H. desires to refer to any vols. of 

the above set, and will call upon me at the War 

Office, I shall be happy to give him an opportu- 

nity. Joun Maciean, 
Hammersmith. 





In the library of the Honourable Society of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, there is a volume, the title of 
which I transcribe — 

“ Gloria Mundi. The succession of Colonels to all His 
Majesties Land Forces from their rise to 1746. Pre- 
cedency of each Regiment, with dates to promotions, re- 
moves, deaths, &*. The same of y* Regiments broke in 
the two last Reigns... To which is added A list of y* 
Royal Navy; when built, rebuilt, number of men and 
guns, tonnage, dimensions, &*. Pay, Subsistance, Half- 
pay, Pensions, &*. of ye Army, Navy, and Garrisons at 
home and abro*, 1746. Lond®. printed for J. Millan, op- 
posite to the Admiralty Office, Whitehall.” 

The book is printed from engraved plates, and 
of a small 8vo. size. F. R. Stewart, 

Assist.-Lib. Hon. Soc. K. I, 

Dublin. 


“ BOROUGH ENGLISH.” 
(2™ S. v. 214.) 


There are several notices of this customary 
mode of descent of lands and tenements in “N. & 
Q.” Lovrsa Jutta Norman will find a chapter 
on Borough-English at the end of Robinson's 
Gavelkind (3rd edit. 1822), with an imperfect list 
of places where the custom prevails. 

Sune years since I made considerable collec- 
tions relating to this singular custom, and I have 
to acknowledge the assistance therein of “N. & 
Q.” I endeavoured to elucidate the subject in an 
Essay on the Custom of Borough-English, as ex- 
isting in the County of Sussex, a county in which 
the custom more generally prevails as regards 
copyholds (and at Battle as to some freehold 
lands), than in any other part of the kingdom, 
(Sussex Archeological Transactions, vol. vi.) 

The result of my researches has convinced me 
that the custom of Borough-English took its rise 
from the period when copyhold lands were held 
really and substantially, and not as now, nomi- 
nally, “at the will of the lord.” 

This custom is, in fact, to be accounted for in 
the same manner as the various other customs 
which exist in different manors; especially as to 
descent of the copyhold tenements. In some 
manors the lands descend to the eldest son; in 
others to all the sons equally, as in gavelkind. 
“ Custom of some manor is, that if the tenant dies 
seized of five acres or less, the youngest son ought 
to inherit; but if above, then all the song, as in 
gavelkind" (Kitchin on Courts, p. 203.), Custom 
of some manor is, that the youngest son, or young- 
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est daughter of the first wife, being married, a 
virgin ought to inherit (7b. 202.). In other ma- 
nors the sons and daughters inherit equally, as at 
Wareham, Dorsetshire (Blount’s Ten., 288.; Watk., 
Cop., by Vidal, ii. 441.). In others, the eldest 
daughter alone succeeds to the inheritance, as at 
Yardley, Herts (Salmon’s Herts, 323.; Watk. 
Cop., ii. 444.) ; and I have been informed of one 
manor (Penrith in Wales) where daughters are 
preferred in respect of inheritance to sons. Thus 
it is, I think, owing to the caprice of the several 
ancient lords, that these different manorial cus- 
toms have arisen and been established. 

As to the name of the custom, we have this sig- 
nificant fact from the Year Rooks, 1st Edw. I. 
p. 12. (No. 38.), viz. in Nottingham there were 
two tenures, “Burgh Engloyes” and “Burgh 
Frauncoyes,” the usages of which tenures are 
such, that all the tenements whereof the ancestor 
died seized in Burgh Engloyes ought to descend 
to the youngest son, and all the tenements in 
Burgh * sense to the youngest son, as at com- 
mon law. (Robinson’s Gav., 3rd ed., pp. 118. 
391., citing Co. Litt., 110d.) 

My opinion is, that this custom is not derived 
from the British nor from the Anglo-Saxon races 
in this country, but that it originated with the 
Norman lords after the Conquest, who imposed 
this custom as a peculiar mark of serfdom on their 
English vassals, which their Norman followers, 
who were accustomed to the law of primogeni- 
ture as attached to freeholdings, would not sub- 
mit to. Hence the distinction of tenures at 
Nottingham, of Burgh Engloyes and Burgh 
Fraungoyes; which, although not now known 
in that town, were kept in remembrance until 
lately by the two parts of the town having been 
not long since distinguished as the English borough 
and the French borough. 

To show that the customary descent to the 
youngest son was not unknown to the Norman 
and Flemish followers of William, as a peculiarity 
of serfdom or villenage, see the Coutumes locales 
du Baillage d Amiens, par M. Bouthors, Greffier 
en chef de la Cour d’Appel 2’Amiens, etc., pub- 
lished by the Societé des Antiquaires de Picardie ; 
where we find that the same customary descent to 
the youngest son prevailed in that province of 
France, and in Artois, under the name of Maineté 
(moins né moins agé), viz. in the Seigneuries of 
Gouy et Bavaincourt, Rettembes, Croy, Lignieres, 
Warlus, Rezencourt, Brontelle, Hornvy, Selin- 
court, Adinfer, Blairville, Wancour, Guémappes, 
Hebuterne, Pays de Callien, Temporel du chapitre 
d’Arras, and Rassery. 

M. Bouthors in a letter to me says that in the 
environs of Arras and of Douai the law of Maineté 
was the general custom; in Ponthieu and Vivier 
it was the exception. 


M. Bouthors also says that it is found likewise 





in Flanders, under the name of Madelstard (Mer- 
lin, Repertoire de Jurisprudence, en mot MatnETe), 
and Du Cange tells us it prevailed among families 
at Hochstet in Suabia: “ Quam etiam locum ha 
buisse in familia Hocstratana. Auctor est Ludo- 
vicus Guicciardinus in Deser. Belgii.” 

I cannot find any such passage in Guicciardini’s 
Belgium, 2 vols. 16mo., Amsterdam, 1660; pro- 
bably there is a more enlarged edition. I shall be 
much obliged to any of your readers for a refer- 
ence to the passage. 

I have found a spare copy of my Sussex Papers, 
which I have much pleasure in offering to Louisa 
Jura Norman for Mons, Martin, and I have 
sent it to the lady. G. R. Corner. 


“THE EXISTENCE OF THE MAELSTROM.” 
(2™¢ S, v. 154.) 


It seems to be the fashion now-a-days to class 
this famous whirlpool with the sea-serpent, the 
kraken, and other marvels of old Eric Pontoppi- 
dan’s History. Mr. Bayard Taylor, it seems, 
made diligent inquiry, but could not find it; and 
the like fate befel M. W. M. Williams of Birming- 
ham, as related by him in a lecture on Norway 
delivered at the Philosophical Institute at Bir- 
mingham, in 1857. I do not know if Mr. Bayard 
Taylor visited the Loffoden Isles, but I am quite 
certain that his search for the maelstrém cannot 
have been a very diligent one. Mr. Williams 
states that he inquired about the whirlpool on his 
journey to the North Cape, and was told by the 
naval officer whom he questioned, that “he did 
not know the English knew all about it.” No 
doubt the good-tempered and well-informed Nor- 
wegian was laughing at the wondrous tales cur- 
rent in England regarding the maelstrém; but 
yet its existence as a dangerous current, only to 
be approached at certain times of the tide, and in 
still weather, is as positive a fact as that the Straits 
of Dover separate England from France. We do 
not find any allusion to the maelstrém in Murray's 
sagacious guide-book, and in the next edition we 
hope this defect will be remedied. Englishmen 
are not prone to believe much they have not per- 
sonally seen, and the maelstrém lies so far out of 
the English line of tour in Norway that its very 
existence is now called in question. The few 
English tourists who go to the North Cape take 
advantage, of course, of the opportunities of travel 
afforded them by the excellent fortnightly coast- 
ing steamers to Hammerfert, but not one in a 
thousand probably is induced to land upon the 
Loffoden islands, even at the spot where the vessel 
touches at them in the Rast Sund. There are no 
fishing streams about the rugged Loffodens to 
tempt the English angler amid their solitudes, 
and in summer the population of these isles is 
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scanty in the extreme. In the winter, however, 
the great cod fisheries take place, and from two to 


three thousand boats, with about twenty thousand | 


men, are constantly employed during the months 
of January, February, and March. If our tourists 
were able to converse with the natives, they 
would soon hear enough of the dangers of the 
dreaded Moskoe-strém, though the cross-current 
at the mouth of the Sallenfiord is still more feared 
by the Norwegian boatmen. 


The dangerous current and supposed whirlpool | 


of the maelstrém lies at the south end of the Lof- 
foden isles, between the islets of Moskenes and 
Vaeroe. Its real perils are produced by the 
tremendous current that rushes in and out of the 
Great Westfiord that lies between the Loffodens 
and the western coast of Norway. Dangerous 
currents are thus occasioned between most of the 
Loffoden isles, such as the Galstrém, the Nap- 
strém, and the Gimstrém ; but the chief current is 
directed between Moskenes and Vaeroe, consti- 
tuting the famous Malstrém. When the wind 
blows from certain quarters, and particularly from 
the north-west, and meets the returning tide in 
the Strait, the whole sea between Moskenes and 
Vaeroe is thrown into such agitation that no boat 


could live in it fora moment. In calm weather | 
it is only three-quarters of an hour before the | 


flood tide that the boatmen venture to cross ; for, 
with the stillest and most glassy water outside, the 
Malstriém is dangerously agitated, except at the 
period above mentioned. ‘The “set” of the tide 
through the Strait is at first towards the south- 
east ; it then, after the flood, turns from the south 
towards the south-west, and, finally, towards the 
north-west; so in twelve hours the circle of the 
current is completed. ‘This is rather a slow pro- 
ceeding on the part of a whirlpool, but the agiia- 
tion of the current arises from an immense body 
of water being forced by the flowing tide into the 
narrow passage between the isles. In addition to 
this the depth decreases most suddenly as the 
stream enters the Straits. Outside, on the west 


of the Loffodens, the soundings show a depth of 


one hundred to two hundred fathoms, while in 
the Straits, and in the Westfiord, it suddenly 
shoals to sixteen to thirty fathoms, and the whole 
weight of water from the North Sea is suddenly 
compressed between the cliffs of Moskenes and 
Vaeroe. As to the stories of ships being swal- 
lowed up in the vortex, they are simply fables; 
but any ship that became involved in the current 
would probably be driven on the sunken rocks 
and reefs in the Strait, if it did not founder from 
the fury of the waves. The Malstrim is quite out 
of the track of the Nordland “ Jaegts” with their 
odoriferous cargo of dried fish, and no other ves- 
sels are called upon to take this course. Nor are 
whales ever sucked down by the greedy whirlpool, 
though the following circumstances may account 
for this part of the legend. 


On the Island of Flagstadt, which lies a little 
to the north of Moskenes, there is a narrow inlet 
called Qualviig between the rocks opposite to the 
farm-house of Sund. This inlet or passage is at 
first extremely deep, and then suddenly shoals to 
about sixteen feet. In this narrow cleft a very 
considerable number of whales have within the 
memory of man run themselves ashore. We know 
not what attraction draws these generally wary 
animals to this narrow creek, but once in the 
canal it is impossible for the whale to retreat, as 
he requires a large space to turn his body, and 
grounding with the falling tide the huge monster 
is left there to struggle with his fate. Large 
whales are known to have lived eight days in this 
natural trap, and the people say their bellowings 
and struggles were fearful to behold. About the 
beginning of the present century an enormous 
male “fish” was fast embayed here, and ere the 
sun was set he was followed by his mate, who 
shared his imprisonment and death. This hap- 
pened at the time that Mr. Sverdrup occupied the 
farm of Sund, and from the goodluck that befel 
him, from twenty whales and more being stranded 


| here during his occupancy, he obtained the sur- 


name of the “ King of the Loffodens.” 
Epwarp Cu#ar.ton, M.D. 
7. Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


— 


PLAYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(2"¢ S. v. 198.) 

The Rev. H. B. Wilson, in his History of Mer- 
chant Tailors’ School, states that, in 1762, Garrick 
was present at the representation, by the pupils, 
of the Eunuchus. On this occasion, Nathaniel 


| Moore played Thraso, with such ability that Gar- 





rick made him an offer of an engagement, which 
seems to have been attractive to Moore, but which 
was declined by his family. On a subsequent day, 
Townley (the son of the head-master), who played 
Pamphila in the above-named piece (a lady who 
has nothing to say), introduced a great novelty 
into these performances by singing the ode of 
Anacreon, commencing with 
“ Xaderdv 7d wh diAjoa, 
XaAderdy 88 cai di:AQea,” — 
Moore’s translation 


” 


to the air of “ Voi amante ! 
of this ode — 
“ Yes— loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still,” — 

would be as easy to sing to the once popular 
Italian air of “ Voi amante” as the original Greek 
of the bard of Teos. Wilson farther states that 
Silvester, at one of these school plays, enacted in 
the epilogue a lawyer from Scotland. This re- 
presentation was very successful, and Wilson 
adds, that the actor “ little thought that in after- 
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life he should be a member of that very profes- 
sion.” ‘These words led me into the error which 
“J. Sresp D.” has effectually corrected, of con- 
founding Silvester with his namesake, the actor of 
all-work. I took the words to apply to the pro- 
fession of player, but the context shows that 
Wilson alluded to the law. Silvester, it will be 
remembered, was well known, during his tenure 
of office of Recorder, by the name of “ Black 
Jack.” From the time of Jeffrey de Norton, the 
first Recorder, in 1298, down to the period when 
Silvester retired from the office, few of these judi- 
cial officers of the corporation bore such a reputa- 
tion for severity as the once young actor who 
had played the comic part of a lawyer at Merchant 
Tailors. The nickname, however, was sometimes 
— to a man who strictly performed his own 

uty, and insisted on a like performance at the 
hands of everyone under his control. I will only 
instance the late Mr. Joseph Gilbert, who, when 
master of Deptford dockyard, was universally 
known as “ Black Jack,” and yet no man was more 
beloved by those under his authority. J. Doran. 


BACON, MILTON, BARROW. 
(2"¢ §S. v. 214.) 

I do not know enough of Milton’s prose to say 
positively that he did not write in depreciation of 
the school logic and of Aristotle, but the following 
extract makes it very unlikely that he did : — 

“Quod autem Aristotelis aliorumque veterum auctori- 
tatem ad singulas fere Logice regulas adjungimus, id qui- 
dem in tradenda arte supervacuum fuisset, nisi novitatis 
suspicio, que Petro Ramo hactenus potissimum obfuit, 
adduetis ipsis veterum authorum testimoniis, esset amo- 
lienda.”— Joannis Miltoni Angli, Artis Logica, plenior 
Institutio, ad Petri Rami Methodum concinnata, p. 4.; Lon- 
don, 1672. 

Reid's fitness to write about Aristotle may be 
judged of from his own honest confession : — 





“Tf I had lived in those ages when the knowledge of 
Aristotle’s Organon entitled a man to the highest rank in 
philosophy, ambition might have induced me to employ 
upon it some years of painful study, and less, I conceive, 
would not be sufficieht. Such reflections as these always 
got the better of my resolution, when my first ardour be- 
gan to cool. All I can say is, that I have read some part 
of the different books with care; some slightly, and some 
perhaps not at ail. 1 have glanced at the whole often, and 
when anything attracted my attention, have dipped into 
it till my appetite was satisfied.” — Analysis of Aristotle's 

fic, c. iii, 

I wonder whether he read Euclid in that way. 
From the extract, “ Dr. T. Brown's Exposition of 
Syllogistic Reasoning” seems to be cited as a dis- 
tinct work. I never heard of it, but offer evidence 
of his fitness for writing such : — 

“ However futile an explanation might be, it was still 
possible to advance it in all the customary solemnities of 
mood and figure; and it was very natural, therefore, for 





those who heard what they had been accustomed to re- 
gard as reasoning to believe, that, in hearing a reasoning, ~ 
they heard a reason. Of this I may take an instance 
which Lord Kames has quoted from the great inventor of 
the system himself, and one which very few of his fol- 
lowers have been able to surpass: ‘ Aristotle, who wrote 
a book about mechanics, was much puzzled about the 
equilibrium of a balance, when unequal weights are hung 
upon it at different distances from the centre. Having 
observed that the arms of the balance describe portions 
of a circle, he accounted for the equilibrium by a notable 
argument, — All the properties of a circle are wonderful ; 
the equilibrium of two weights that describe portions of 
a circle is wonderful; therefore the equilibrium must be 
one of the properties of the circle.’ ” — Brown’s Leciures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, lib. 50. 


From the above it will be apparent to every one 
who does know what a syllogism is that Brown 
did not. 

Where did Lord Kames find the queer stuff 
which he ascribes to Aristotle ? H. B. C, 


U. U. Club. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Origin of the Passport System (2™ 8. v. 233, 
234.) —The “ Reformatories” in the olden time 
were “the shrines of Saints,” which flagrant sin- 
ners were as “pilgrims” doomed to visit. Amongst 
the most celebrated of those shrines were the 
tombs of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul at 
Rome. It is mentioned by the old monkish his- 
torians of England as one of the great achieve- 
ments of King Canute, that he obtained for his 
subjects travelling to Rome a free pass through 
all the countries they had to visit on their way to 
that city. The only means of securing to such 
passengers a respect for their persons and pro- 
perty was by a document testifying to their na- 
tionality. These were, in fact, Eye rte 
or, as they were originally termed, “ T'racturia de 
Itinere peragenda ;" and in Marcutrvs will be 
found a copy of one of those pilgrim’s pass-ports. 
I annex a translation of the document : — 

“yj, {here the name of the person giving the 
cert), to our holy and apostolic and venerable 

athers in Christ, and to all kings, bishops, abbots, priests, 
and clerks in every nation of Christendom, who devote 
themselves to the service of their Creator, in monasteries, 
in cities, in villages, or in hamlets. Be it known to you 
that this our brother [here name of person carry- 
ing the pass-port], and your servant, has obtained per- 
mission from us to proceed on a pilgrimage to the church 
of St. Peter your father, and to other churches, to pray 
for his soul’s sake, for yours, and for ours. Therefore do 
we address this to you, begging that you will, for the 
love of God, and of St. Peter, give him hospitable treat- 
ment, aiding, consoling, and comforting him — affording 
to him free ingress, egress, and regress, so that he may 
in safety return to us: and for so doing may a fitting re- 
ward be bestowed on you, at the last day, by Him who 
lives and reigns for ever.” 


The above will be found in Marculfus, Formule 
Veteres, x. pp. 124, 126, (Paris, 1666). I have 
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not the original now within reach, for the purpose 
of testing the accuracy of a translation made some 
years since. 

As to the second part of E. C. H.’s Query, the 
modern use of passports, I must leave that to some 
one more competent to answer. I may, however, 
remark that, so far as my recollection serves, there 
will be found in the Appendix to Borlaces’s His- 
tory of the Execrable Irish Rebellion (London, 
1680, and Dublin, 1743), a long correspondence 
between Ireton, the Cromwellian, and Preston, 
the Irish general, respecting the murder of a per- 
son whose safety it was supposed had been secured 
by a passport. W. B. Mac Case. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord. 


Ghost Stories (2™ §. v. 233.) —It so happens 
that I am able to confirm both the ghost stories 
mentioned by your correspondent Canpipus, so 
far as having heard a member of the Beresford 
family relate the first, and more than one of the 
Sherbrooke family mention the second. I do not, 
however, remember to which of the family the 
appearance of Lord Tyrone is stated to have oc- 
curred, nor at what date, but Ithink I can ascertain 
this point, and the existence of the black-ribbon. 

The facts of the other appearance are, I believe, 
as nearly as possible these: Sir John was in 
Canada with a brother-officer, sitting one winter 
evening over their fire. Some one passed through 
the adjoining apartment, which opened into theirs 
with a folding-door, but had no other outlet. Sir 
John exclaimed, “ Why that is !” (the name 
I never heard or forget). His brother-officer also 
saw the figure, but did not recognise the counte- 
nance, being unknown to him. They both rose 
and examined the room in which they had seen 
the figure, but found no trace of it, and being 
much struck with the circumstance marked the 
day, and afterwards ascertained that it was that 
on which the person referred to died in England. 
They also noticed at the time that he was dressed 
in a light in-door costume, while they wore furs 
and wraps owing to the severity of the weather. 

A still more curious additional circumstance is, 
that years after the two friends were walking in 
London, and the officer pointed out across the street 
some person whom he thought he recognised as 
the same man that had appeared to them in 
America. It turned out to be a gentleman who 
was noted for his extraordinary likeness to the 
deceased. M. E. M. 


Sebastian Cabot and Richard Eden (2™ S. v. 193. 
263.) — Mr. Grores, who has so courteously of- 
fered to lend me Mr. Biddle’s book, has only, just 
forestaled me in his interesting communication to 
“N.& Q.” A few days back, at Leigh Sotheby's, 
I saw the book in question in the library of Mr. 
Gatch, with an elaborate note, as I assume in the 
handwriting of the last-mentioned gentleman, as- 








signing a very high value to its contents on the 
ground of their authenticity. Richard Eden is of 
course there made out clearly enough, and I be- 
lieve bis identity was no secret to any one who 
had leisure and a good biographical dictionary in 
their neighbourhood. At all events Mr. Groner 
and I have the satisfaction in common that we 
have helped to confirm the claim of our native 
city to have given birth to Sebastian Cabot, who 
was a great liar as well as a great discoverer, as 
is now proven. Samuev Lucas. 


Westminster Epilogues (2% S. v. 256.) —In 
Poems on Several Occasions, by Samuel Wesley, 
A.M., second edition, 8vo., 1743, pp. 305, 6, are 
the following epilogues: 1. “ Epilogue to one of 
Terence’s Plays, acted at the first Annual Meet- 
ing of Westminster Scholars.” It commences — 

“Tis done, here ends the business of the day, 

The Prose, the Verse, the Dinner, and the Play.” 

2. “ Epilogue spoken at the Westminster Meet- 

ing in the Year 1732-3,” and begins — 
“ Of old the Romans acted Comic Plays, 
As well on Funeral as on Festal days.” 

Consult also The London Medley, containing the 
Exercises spoken by several Young Noblemen 
and Gentlemen at the Annual Meeting of the 
Westminster Scholars, on the 28th Jan. 1730-1, 
at Westminster School, 8vo. pp. 30. 

In a Collection-and Selection of English Pro- 
logues and Epilogues, 4 vols, 12mo. 1779, is Mr. 
Prior's Prologue, spoken by Lord Buckhurst, at 
Westminster School, at a representation of Dry- 
den’s Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, at Christmas, 
1695. See vol. iii. p. 9. In the same volume, p. 
14, is the Prologue to The Orphan, represented by 
some of the Westminster scholars at Hickford’s 
dancing-room in Panton Street, near Leicester 
Fields, on Feb. 2, 1720. In vol. iv. are the fol- 
lowing: Epilogue to the Eunuch of Terence, acted 
by the King's scholars, Feb. 6, 1733, just after the 
death of Dr. Freind (p. 68.) Epilogue to Jgno- 
ramus, acted in Dec. 1747 (p. 84.) J. Ysowsxs, 


Skull and Butterfly (2™ S. v. 147.) — The em- 
blem referred to (it is not a crest) is assumed by 
a George Edwards Heathcote. I can give you no 
information who he was, as this has been taken 
from one of our old specimen books. The crest 
of Heathcote is two wings out of a mural crown. 
If the first is worth AncuxoLoaist's accepting it 
is at his service. T. Moaina. 

44. High Holborn, London. 


Cordell’s “ Translation of the Missal” (2"* §. 
iii. 213. ; v. 246.) —I possess a copy of this in four 
volumes 18mo. It is printed without any form of 
approbation ; for, at the time when it was pub- 
lished, 1737, no such form could have been printed 
with safety, owing to the penal laws still in force. 
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For the same reason, the place of publication is 
not given, nor the printer’s name. The first two 
volumes appeared in 1737, and the others in the 
year following. It is probable that the edition 
was printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ‘The ordi- | 
nary of the Mass is placed in the middle of each 
volume, as in the Altar Missals. The general 
rubrics of the Missal are not given, but every 
other part is regularly translated. 

In the Preface, repeated in each volume, it is 
mentioned that the Daily Mass, that is, the ordi- 
nary, had been often before translated into Eng- 
lish. I possess one of these early translations in 
a book entitled The Great Sacrifice of the New 
Law expounded by the Figures of the Old, by J. D., 
the fourth edition, Antwerp, 1685, Permissu Su- 

erriorum. I have also the fifth edition, Antwerp, 
in the same year ; and the eighth edition, London, 
— for Matthew Turner, at the “Lamb” in 

igh Holborn, 1687. The rapid succession of 
these editions, four in two years, proves the popu- 
larity of the work. ‘The translator was Rev. 
James Dymock. Besides the well-known trans- 
lation of the ordinary by Mr. Gother, which was 
followed by Mr. Cordell, another translation oc- 
curs in a small treatise, of which I have a copy, 
entitled A Short Explication of the Chief Parts of 
the Mass, published in 1725. F. C. H. 


Early Almanacs (2" S. v. 134.) — A most tiny 
one printed by Wynkyn de Worde, believed to be 
unique, was several years since presented by me 
to the Bodleian Library through the medium of 
the late Dr. Bliss. (See it entered in Catalogue, 
sub voce ArmANacK.) It was found by the gen- 
tleman who gave it to me in the secret drawer of 
an old oak cabinet purchased at a broker's ware- 
room. M. L. | 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Almanacs (2™ 8. v. 221.) — Could your corre- 
spondent who mentioned the Almanac of 1383, 
wong in 1812 at Hackney, or any other contri- 

utor, inform us where the original now is? In 
to 


the title-page it is said to be “for sale, apply : 


the printer.” 

“ Don't hurry, Hopkins!” (2°4 S, vy. 211.)— 
Hopkins of Kentucky appears to take things 
leisurely. His namesake (Cisatlantic) was other- 
wise disposed, or whence the proverb —“ as hasty 
as Hopkins, who went to jail overnight, and was 
hung next morning?” Verran Ruecen. 





Friars Mendicant, Bull against (2™ S. v. 132.) 
— I consider that En1vri labours under a mistake. 
It does not oe that there is any notice of the 
Friars in the Bull. The culpable persons seem | 
to be nonnulli Nobiles et Magnates. He will find 





the Bull in the Bullarium Romanum, viz. No. 24 | 
of those issued by Joannes XXL, dictus XXII. 
Crericus (D.) 


| anomalies in both. 





Milbourne Family (2™ 8. v. 149.) —In answer 
to a Query, signed J. J. H., a above- 
ol 


named family, 
information : — 

John Milbourne of Long Melford, co. Suffolk 
(probably one of the Milbournes of London, éemp. 
Edw. IV, who bore for arms, per pale or and 
gu., a fess between ‘three leopards’ heads, all 
countercharged), had issue a son, 

Sir John Milbourne, Knt., Mayor 1521, Master of 
Drapers’ Company 1514-15 ; married, first, Mar- 
garet, daughter of , by whom he had issue 
a sonand daughter. Sir Gilbert Milbourne, living 
1535 (most probably the same who is mentioned 
as George Milbourne, Alderman in 1493, and 
also entered in books of Drapers’ Company as 
George Milbourne in 1526), and Marion wife of 
Burton, by whom she had issue Thomas and 
Ralph Burton. Sir John (who died in 1535, will 
proved in London,) married, secondly, Joan 
daughter of John Hill, draper of London (and 
widow of John Chester, by whom she had issue 
two sons, Nicholas and William Chester, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1560), which aforesaid Joan 
died in 1561, (will proved in London,) and was 
buried by the side of her husband, Sir John and 
his first wife Margaret, in the priory of Crutched 
Friars, but afterwards removed to St. Edmund's, 
Lombard Street. Tuos. Mitsourn, 

10. Basinghall Street. 


Episcopal Mitres (2™ S. v. 169.) — A few years 
ago [ remember reading in a Gloucester news- 
paper an account of the consecration of a church 
by the then Bishop (Dr. Monk), in which it was 
stated that the mitre was borne before his lordship 
as he entered the building. I inferred, although 
it was not so stated, that the mitre was carried on 


beg leave to offer the following 








| acushion, in the same way as the royal crown is 


carried on certain state occasions. Will this have 

been one of the “old English mitres” inquired 

after by your correspondent ? ) J 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Mitred Abbots (2™ S. iv. 170.; v. 225.) —I am 
inclined to think that neither seals nor brasses are 
sure guides in ecclesiastical costume. Certain it 
is that we constantly meet with inaccuracies and 
In the famous brass of the 
Abbot Delamere of St Alban’s, the abbot has a 
very beautiful mitra pretiosa. He died in 1396, 
twenty-one years before the third seal of the Abbot 
of Joreval, mentioned in the late communication 
signed Rosert Townsenn. The brass of the 
Abbot Esteney in Westminster Abbey represents 
him also with a mitra pretiosa. He died in 1498. 
It should be observed, however, that though no 
abbot could wear the mitra pretiosa in synod, each 
was allowed to wear, on other occasions, such kind 
of mitre as he was entitled to by rank or ee 
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Brandegose Bell (2™ 8. v. 133. 244.) —It is not 
very clear what bird is properly called the Brand, 
Brant, or Brent-Goose. Cuvier classes it under 
the geese called Barnacles, as the Anser Bernicla, 
in French Le Cravant, a corruption of the German 
name Grau-Eut, or grey duck. He describes it as 
having the head, neck, and wings black; the man- 
tle brown-gray, with a spot on each side of the 
neck, and under the tail white; the bill black, 
and feet brown. This in the English translation 
of Cuvier is called the Brant-goose. Buffon also 
calls the same bird the Brent-goose. In the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, the bird is described in the 
same way, but called Anser Torquatus, in English 
the Brent-goose. 

But in German, the Brant-goose is called Die 
Rothgans, which means literally Red-goose, and in 
some German dictionaries the meaning of the 
word is given as gannet, or soland-goose. It does 
not appear why any of these should be called red. 
The epithet would apply better to the red, or 
rather cinnamon-breasted goosander or Mergus 
serrator. 

Still when we have succeeded in this “ wild 
goose chase,” we shall be no nearer to the con- 
nexion between the Brand-goose and the ringing 
of a bell at a certain hour, which is mysterious 
enough. I must differ, however, from the Note 
of the editor in “N. & Q.,” where he says that 
the hour is obviously one in the morning. “ Ad 
horam primam,” would rather be at six o'clock in 
the morning ; for the hours were named after the 
ancient practice of the Jews, who began to reckon 
the day from the average hour of sunrise (six 
o'clock ), and this mode of reckoning was adopted 
by the church for the canonical hours of the 
divine office, Prime, Tierce, §c. One could hardly 
suppose that the poor sexton, for his wretched 
pay of four shillings a year, had to ring at one in 
the morning, for the mere purpose of awakening 
and annoying the neighbours. F. C. H. 


The Tin Trade of Antiquity (2 S. v. 101.)—I 
wish to call the attention of students of this sub- 
ject to two points:—First, whether the Phe- 
nicians ever did come to Britain, the readier 
supposition being that the maritime [berians came 
here, made the discovery of tin, and carried on 
the trade. Second, whether the discovery is not 
most consistently to be attributed to gold-seeking 
expeditions, such as those of the Argonauts, and 
which were a practice of antiquity. Besides the 
rivers of the east known to contain gold in their 
sands, rivers of Iberia had the same reputation, 
and the stream tin of Cornwall contains gold. The 
seeker of gold in Cornwall would be brought to 
the knowledge of tin, in the same way that black 
sand tin has been discovered under like circum- 
stances in Australia. This black sand formation 
is that referred to by Pliny as the produce of 





Lusitania and Gallecia, the discovery of which 
might have preceded or succeeded that of Corn- 
wall. In Cornwall the stream-tin formations have 
been an abundant source; they were readily 
worked by slave-labour, as gold washing formerly 
was and still is, and the enterprise was one con- 
sistent with ancient habits. Hype Crarke. 


Ward, Viscount Bangor (2 §. v. 190.) — The 
two accounts of the descent of the Bangor famil 
from that of Capesthorne cannot be doth true. If 
O’Moore, the author of the suppressed Irish Peer- 
age (to which I drew attention, and respecting 
which I proposed Queries in 1* S. vi. 604.) be 
correct, neither one nor the other is so. He 
affirms that this family is of Milesian origin, in 
common with many others who pretend to English 
descent, and for whom the heralds have, he says, 
forged English pedigrees. By the way, my Que- 
ries respecting O'Moore’s work have never been 
answered. Your correspondent H., in 1" S. vii. 
117., refers to a totally different work, and no 
other correspondent has replied. It is now many 
years shane 3 heen seen the book; but my recol- 
lection of it is distinct. I believe it to contain 
much unpalatable truth, though not without ad- 
mixture of falsehood. D. X. 


I have a few notices of Bishop Michael Ward, 
which I shall be ready to communicate to your 
correspondent Y.S. M. if it should be wished. 

Joun Warp. 

Wath Rectory, Ripon. 


Title-pages (2™ S. v. 187.) —If Mr. M. E. 
Berry's suggestion should be adopted, I would 
recommend that the duplicate title-page be in- 
serted, not in the middle of the volume, but after 
the prefatory or introductory matter, and just 
before the body of the work, as in some of the 
modern reprints of old books. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We are happy to announce that the hopes which we 
ventured to express, that the Society of Antiquaries would 
step forward and take the lead in the measure which is 
now contemplated for the preservation of the Monumental 
Inscriptions in our churches and graveyards, have been 
realised. A Committee has been formed, and we hope 
shortly to be able to report that they are ready to invite 
the cooperation of all interested in this good work to 
some well organised plan for carrying it out. 

We are indebted to the Rev. J. Mu. Neale, who in the 
year 1851 visited Utrecht, became acquainted with the 
venerable Archbishop of that See, and interested in the 
history of the Church over which he presides, for a goodly 
octavo volume, entitled A History of the so-called Jan- 
senist Church of Holland, with a Sketch of its earlier An- 
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nals, and some Account of the Brothers of the Common Life. 
The volume is far more extensive than the short gene- 
ral history of the Jansenists published by Dr, Tregelles, | 
and abounds with information as to the best sources from 
which those who desire to know yet more about the Jan- 
senists may gain that knowledge. 

The Most Holy Book of Psalms literally rendered into 
English Verse, according to the Prayer Book Version, by 
Edgar Alfred Bowring, will be received by many with 
great satisfaction, not only for the care and ability with 
which the original language has been preserved, but for 
the reverential spirit in which the work has been under- 
taken and completed. 

Mr. Sidney Gibson, whose communications to “ N. & 
Q.” must have made his name familiar to most of our 
readers, has just collected the Essays and Reviews con- 
tributed by him to various journals, and, with the addi- 
tion of some lectures and papers now first published, 
formed a pleasant volume of Lectures and Essays on vari- 
ous Subjects, Historical, Topographical, and Artistic. It 
contains four-and-twenty different articles on every pos- 
sible variety of subject, from the “ Validity of Oaths” to 
the “Curiosities of the number Seven,” all more or less 
gossiping and amusing. 


ODD VOLUMES 
PURCHASE. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED TO 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the Sitestag Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Cantyue’s Henos axnp Heno Worsmir. Old Edition. 
Wanted by J. L. Brown, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Tar Henrronpsarne Mowraty Macazme. All or any of the numbers 


published. 


Wanted by 2. 16. Cottage Grove, Mile End, E. 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. © 


[24 S, V. 118, Apr. 8. °58, 


Wusius Wasa “ Hosanna to ras Sow or Davin," or Hymns 
printed in 1759. 
= cal « D. Sedq=wick, i, Sun Street, Bishopagate, E. C. 


Psatus Any Hyuws, 1738. 84 pages. 
Wanted by 2. H. Love, 8. Herbert Street, Hoxton. 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 


Oto Books. Several of our correspondents have lately forwarded to 
us lists of books in their possession, asking for information respecting 
their value and rarity We regret our ability to furnish a satisfactory 
’ “eply to their questions, as the book trade, like other commercial commo- 

ities is invariably requlated by present snpply and demand. To ascertain 
the fairand marketable value of literary rarities would require the care- 

ful examination of the well-arranged Catalogues of Payne and Foss, 
Triphook and Thorpe, Rodd ant Bohn. In many cases the information 
from such works as Lowndes's Bibliographer’s 
Bruvet’s Manue! du Libraire; an‘? the Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica. But even with these works before him. the collector or vendor 
may often be disappoir nted in his caiculations, for thereis a tide in lte- 
rature as well asin “ the affairs of men.” For ¢ rample, some twenty 
years ago, Jeremy Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 2 vila. fl. sold for 
mere waste paper; but no sooner had the bat Ox ford Movement com- 
menced. than it rapidly rose to ‘ . and even Wl. The condition, too, 

f a book will materially regulate price, @. @ George Wither'’s Pro- 
sopa@ia Brits annic a, 1648; Townley'’s copy sold for 3l. \3s. 6d.; Bindley's 
for 2. 1s. ; whereas Gutch's copy only fetched \7s. 

&.R. Dougal Graham's Impartial History of the Rebellion of 1745-6, 
is a common be having passed through nine editions. 

nklin’s 


oo ua. M. Fr 


required may be obtain 


Manual; 


Sempr ontus is not a dramatic poem The 
lramaa in the sirth volume * Of « Bristow’s Poetical Works, are be The 
) nd of the Wolf's Well; = hoe 1 Os wald'’s Vow ;" and ** The Bene- 
volent Italian and the Grateful Turk.” The only al-usions by Sterling to 
the dramatis person of The Bastard are to the hero and heroine of the 
tragedy, Humalto and Asteria, and to a hermit, as one of the characters. 


Eraata. — 2nd S. v. 264. col. ii, 1. 29. and 30., for “arms borne by, Sir 
E. Bruce are spec ifically given” read ‘are wor specifically given.” — 
2nd 8. v. 250. co L. 12., all after “ Thomas sure” ” is a reply to the 
Query. and should have been printed i in large type. 2nd 8. v. 249. col. 
ii. L. , for “ paren ments " read ** hatchments.” 


“Norges ann Qveaies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
iseved in Mowruary Paarts. he subscription for Stamreo Cortes for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the are (including the Half- 
ucarly Iwoex) és 11s. id., which may be id by Post Office Order in 
favour of Sanne. Beut ano Dacoy, 186. Freer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications roa Tas Evrron should be addressed. 





Corpo- f 


) bes tt 


BRASSES \ 

and TABLETS, clesiastical, 

rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, 

and Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. men 

Crest engraved on Seal or Ring, &.; on Die, | COU? 

L Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- BITIC ON of 

ted in correct Style. Solid Gold 18 carat, 

ftall- marked Bloodstone or Sard Ring, en- 
raved crest, Two Guineas. Detailed Price 
ist Post Free. 

T. MORING, Enceraver and Heraldic Artist 
(who has yocur “i the Gold Medal for En- 
graving), 44. High Holborn, w.c. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT ws 

BROWN COD LIVER OIL is the 
kind which offe rs 8 guarantee of genuineness 
and purity. In adverting to this, DR.COWAN, 
the eminent Physician to the Royal Be rkshire 
Hospital, gives it as his opinion “ that the ma- 
terial now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and that a tendency 
to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not 


Street, 


TION of 1855, 
Microscopes.” 


tail, 
RA 


Caledonian Road, 


CHROMATIC 
SCOPES. — SMITH, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 
London, 
NCIL MEDAL of the CBF AT EX 
1851, an 
PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBI- 
“For the excellence of their | PUP 


An_ Illustrated Pamphlet of the 107. EDU- | eligibly situate on the coast. 
CATIONAL MICROSCOPE 
receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 

A GENERAL CATALOGU B for MARCH, 


1857, may be had on ap —_ ation 


only : Y , 2c 
puoroc *R A PHY. — MESSRS. 

tr. OTTEWILL & CO. 

and Export PHOTOGR: APHIC APPA 

US Manufacturers, Charlotte , | 
London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Sh ops, and having now the largest Ma- 


MICRO- 
BECK & BECK, 


PRIVATE TUITIoWw 
ABROAD. 
MARRIED GENTLEMAN, 
( A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, and 
repeated prizeman, who has resided man 
years in France, receives into his family FOU R 
ILS, to whom he devotes the whole of his 
time. His house is a detached chateau, most 
He has had con- 
stant experience in Tuition, and his pupils 
are young persons of the highest connexions. 
Terms, ineluding extra professors, from 100 to 
150 guineas, , Sgoonding to age. For address 
apply to H. be 
NOTES | & QUERIES” OFFICE, 
186. Fleet Street. 


have received 


the FIRST-CLASS 


=, sent by Post on 


Wholesale, Re- -ANIT WV rar, 
‘IC Al NSANIT Y.—WALTON 
LODGE ASYLU M, near Liverpool. — 
Resident Proprietress. 
Esq. M.D. (Edin.), 


Resident Phy sician. — A P rivate Institution 


counteracted, will ultimately jeopardise the 
reputation of an unque stionably valuable ad- 
dition to the Materia Medica Dr.De Jongh's 
Oil is sold only in imperial half- pints, 2s. 6¢ 
pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9.; capsuled and labelled 
with his stamp and signature, without which 
none are genuine, by most posnee table chemists. 
Sole British Consiznees, ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and Co., 77. Strand, London, W 


IVING CELE BRITIES. A 
di series of Photographic Portraits, by 
AUL L & POLYBLANKE, price 5s. each. 
The Number for APRIL contains, 

STERNDALE BENNETT, 


with Memoir. 


MAUL L, & POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechurch 
Street, and 187s. Piccadilly ; and W. KENT 
& OO., Fleet Street. 


ESQ. 





nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with gowsteh any 
orders they may be favoured with. — The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the ‘first class. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
eneaiaaam 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price ls., per Post ts, 1d. 


dg DRY COLLODION 

PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 
process is simple, clean, and certain, and the 
resulting momg! oy = the exquisite delicacy 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Col- 
lodion, and the fine artistic texture of the 
Paper process. 


BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


| for the treatment of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
2) 


miles from Liverpool, commanding 
and agreeable views of the sur- 
rounding country and river Mersey, eight 
acres of tend being appropriated to the use 
and recreation of the residents. Since the 
establishment has been under the present 
management, personal restraint has been en- 
tirely dispensed with. There are now Va- 
cancies wd first ant, second-class Patients. 
tract n Visi * Report, Octobe r, 1857:— 
“ Nothing could 1 xe more pleasing.’ 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 

YPECTACLES : when to wear, 

h and how to use them, addressed to those 

vie value their Sight. By CHARLES A. 
G. 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 








